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Reading 


7 Methods of Determining 
Reading Readiness 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS This monograph reports on a three-year study 
during which more than a hundred test ratings 
rt ero ged eel Scissors. tull 1 ckeled rFasse bled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- : - 7 
, the author outlines a program of diagnostic test- 
ting. Manutactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- ; 


ing in reading readiness. 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


Of practical value to 
both classroom teachers and 


55 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 


\ delightfully smooth and easy- 


Gates Reading Readiness Tests 


and Manual 
Arthur I. Gates 


itting scissor Every pair guar- 
inteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


A group of five tests to measure readiness for 
beginning reading, to predict the rate of develop 
ment of reading ability, and to diagnose the pupil’s 
status and reveal his needs. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 


In addition, the tests 

trade. provide individual scores in each of the abilities 

upon which learning to read depends. $3.75 per 

100; 25 cents per sample set. 
Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York City 


— The Practical 
\\ pin Convenient 
tin 


bir Method for 
Teaching Phonetics— 


EMBECO 
ow | PHONETIC DRILL CARDS 


8252 Phonograms printed on cards 7” x 8”, 
with letters 1” high, which are easily read from 
as all parts of the room. To each phonogram card 


two smaller sections are hinged, bearing con- 
sonants and letter combinations for forming complete words. Each card provides for the formation of 


sixteen words. The hinged sections may be cut and thus show one word at a time. Each combination keyed, 
showing teacher correct answer. Twenty cards, forming three hundred and twenty word combinations. 


Price, per box, $1.50 


For Teaching Letters and Building Words— 

CUT-TO-SHAPE LETTERS 

Heavy block letters, one inch high, cut from durable blue card stock. Excellent material for the 
beginner toformulate an impression of his A BC’s and for the more advanced pupil to use asa word build“ 

These letters have an advantage over the ordinary word buitder as the letters are actually ‘“‘cut-to-shape.’ 

giving the child a true impression of the structural design of each letter. Price, per box, 30c 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


8274 


—— 399 Codwise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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INSTRUCTOR 
Full-Color Prints 


of 100 Favorite 
Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES 
Large Prints (For the Teacher) 


These large prints are accurate color re- 
productions of the original paintings and are 
particularly adapted for classroom display, 
and for framing if desired. Each print is 
mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% 
inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy 
art paper. On the inner pages of the folder 
are printed the story of the picture, story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sug- 
gestions to the teacher, etc. 

30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 50 or more, 25 
Cents, Each, Prepaid. 


Miniature Prints (For Pupils) 


These miniature prints, on sheets size 34 
x 4% inches, reproduce the colors of the orig- 
inal paintings with the same fidelity as the 
large Instructor prints described above. 

2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. 
Minimum order 50 Cents. 

20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of a 
dozen or more of a subject. 


1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more as- 
sorted as desired. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 Full-Color Miniature Prints—one of each 
of the 100 subjects illustrated and listed on 
this page—-FOR ONLY $1.00, PREPAID. 


Studies of Famous Paintings 


This book contains studies of 
the 100 famous paintings illus- 
trated at left and listed be- 
low. The study of each pic- STUDIES 
ture includes: the story of the or FAMOUS 
picture, the story of the artist, PAINTINGS 
suggested questions to ask the 
pupils in regard to the picture, 
and a small reproduction of 
the painting. There is a con- 
venient index and a suggested 
grading for the 100 pictures. 
104 pages, size 7 x 1014 inch- 
es. Heavy paper covers. Price 
50 cents, postpaid. 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes---Large Prints and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 52 The Angelus—Millet 77 The Old Water Mill Hob 
The Torn Hat—Sully 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo bema 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight— 28 Road Through the Trees— 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
Bonheur | seer Corot 55 The Jester—Hals 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 
Dignity and Impudence—Land- 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
The Balloon—Dupre 30 Madonna of the Magnificat— Hobbema Rembrandt 
By the River—Lerolle Botticelli 57 Children of Charles I—Van 81 Northeaster—Homer | Sarto 
The Song of the Lark—Breton 7 Interior of a Cottage—Israels Dyck S82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
U. S. Frigate Constitution— George Washington—Stuart 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquegz 
“Old Ironsides’’—Johnson The Money Counter—Murillo 59 Columbus—Del Piombo S4 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn— Feeding Her Birds—Millet 60 Icebound—Metcalf 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
Couse {| Homer 5 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— S6 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
The Lookout—‘‘All’s Well’’— 36 The Grand Canal, Venice— Raphael 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 
The Windmill—Ruysdael Turner 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- Calf—Millet é 
The Return of the Mayflower 37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris quez 88 The Pastry Eaters——Murillo 
soughton 88 Return to the Farm—Troyon 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 89 Childhood—Perrault 
Sir Galahad—Watts 39 Autumn—Mauve 64 Spring—Corot 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 40 The Gleaners—Millet 65 Lavinia—Titian 91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 
Spring—Mauve 41 Fog Warning—Homer 66 The Spinner—Maes soughton 
The Helping Hand—Renouf 42 Holy Night—Correggio 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
The Knitting Lesson—Millet 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur meer 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
Madonna of the Chair— istle 68 Mill Pond—Inness 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
Raphael 44 The Artist’s Mother- histler 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
The Cook—Chardin { Millais 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 70 The Market Cart-Gainsborough Humane  Society—Landseer 
The Boyhood of Raleigh— 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 71 Madonna _and_ Child — Fra 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose 
Sackville Children—Hoppner 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- Filippo Lippi Sargent 
A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn ter—Vigee-LeBrun 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 73 Erasmus—Holbein 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Land- 
Washington Crossing the Del- 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. Hunt seer 
aware—Leutze 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 75 Flower Girl in Holland— 99 The Fighting ‘‘Temeraire’’— 
Detail of Sistine Madonna— 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- Hitchcock Turner 
Raphael brandt 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 


30c A COPY 


VoL. 25 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


—-an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size, 534” x 814’. 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children’s literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoil, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5’ x8’. 326 pages. Price, $1.75 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


COVER 


“The Friendly Snowman” 
(See Cover-Picture Study Unit, Page 55) 


FRONTISPIECE 


‘“*Clothes for the Snowman” by 
Etta G. Gilbert 


SOCIAL SCIENCE STUDIES 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Page 3 


Winter Homes Page 4 
Our Winter Homes Page 5 
January Work and Play Page 6 
Snow Soldiers Page 7 
ZETA I. BROWN 
Picture Study Plans Pages 9-10 
Social Science Studies of Other 

Lands Pages 12-13 
ACTIVITIES FOR JANUARY 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 
Saving Can Be Fun Page 56 
HELEN HOUSE 
Fur Hood Page 50 
Puffed Out Page 51 
SARA REHTUS 
We Draw Children Page 23 
Creating with Corks Page 24 
Winter Play Scene Page 25 
MARGUERITE GODE 
Winter Neighbors Page 32 
PHYLLIS I. BRITCHER and 

NANCY YARNALL 
The Polar Cap Page 49 
NATURE STUDY—STORIES 

and PROJECTS 
I. DYER KUENSTLER 
Tongue Cases Page 36 
Snow Hunts Page 40 
GARALD LAGARD 
A Call on Mr. Bumps Page 36 
MAE NORTON MORRIS 
Witch-Hazel Magic Page 37 
Great-Grandfather Turtle Page 39 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 
Chisel Tooth Page 38 


THELMA MORELAND 
Nature Study Lesson—The Flying 
Squirrel and The Sunfish 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
The Penguin 

MARGUERITE GODE 

What, Ho! Down Comes the Snow! Page 43 
DRAMATIZATIONS 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Pages from Greenland 


FLORA C. RUE 
The Snowman Who Ran Away 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 

Welcome 1940! Page 27 
JANUARY ART SUGGESTIONS 

BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


January Poster—Greenland 
January Poster 


Page 41 


Page 42 
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Page 17 


Page 11 
Page 31 
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POEMS 


Page 54 


The Poetry Corner Page 33 
Study Travels—Elinor Phillips Page 16 
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The Woodpecker—Ethel Haw- 
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CLOTHES FOR THE SNOWMAN 


By ETTA F. GILBERT 


I made a snowman by the door, 
And then he looked so cold, 

I tried to find some clothes for him— 
Torn ones would do, or old. 


My father’s coats and hats were new; 
They wouldn’t do at all. 

And brother Paul’s and even mine 
Were really much too small. 


Now in the field a scarecrow stood— 
I knew he wouldn’t care— 

And so I borrowed all his clothes 
For Mr. Snow to wear. 


I didn’t tell the little birds 
Whose clothes my snowman wore, 
For if they knew perhaps they’d fear 
To come up to the door. 
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LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


WINTER HOMES (Reading Lesson) 


Winter homes must be warm. 

Do you think a snow house is warm? 
Eskimos think it is. 

Great blocks of ice make the walls. 
Heavy snow falls on top. 

This keeps out the cold wind. 
Eskimos wear fur clothes. 

They burn little oil lamps for stoves. 


They are warm all winter. 


Would you like to be an Eskimo? 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Life in Cold Country 


Make simple study of life in the far north country. Bring out the idea that country people 
must usually use the materials close at hand. These are suited to their needs. 
Explain how reindeer and dogs pull the sleds. Learn about the foods of the Eskimo. 


WHAT AM I? WILL YOU RIDE? 
I am short and fat. See this sled! 
I eat fat meat. And see these dogs! 
My clothes are fur. The dogs pull the sled. 
I look like a Teddy-bear. They go flying over the snow. 
What am I? Will you have a ride? 


(Draw this picture.) (Draw this picture.) 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR WINTER HOMES (Reading Lesson) 
Why are we warm in our homes? 
Our houses have thick walls. 
They have storm windows and doors. 
Some houses have a big furnace. 
The pipes carry warm air. 
Some houses have hard coal stoves. 
Some burn soft coal. 
Some houses have warm rugs on the floor. 
Some have warm carpets. 


Will you trade your home for an ice 
house? 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make charts of winter homes; children draw pictures of ice houses, log cabins and modern 
houses. Snow will give the suggestion of winter. These pictures can be used for language exercises. 
As child points to the house he tells how the family keeps warm. 


The idea should develop naturally that in simple rural communities the homes are made 


from material close at hand and the heating is crude. In modern city homes the comforts are 
much greater. 


STORY HOUR 
To the Teacher: 


It should be easy for children to secure interesting stories of winter in early times. The 
teacher can tell of bed warming pans and church foot warmers used in Colonial times. The fol- 


lowing is a sample report: 
Evelyn’s Story: 


My aunt slept out on a sleeping porch when it was twelve degrees below zero. She slept on a 
big feather bed and had a small feather bed over her. 


My aunt always filled a jug with very hot water. She wrapped the jug in a big towel and 
put it in the bed several hours before she went to bed. She said she was always cozy and warm. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


WORK AND PLAY IN JANUARY 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


To the Teacher: 


Draw as many ideas from children as possible. Combine the best suggestions into charts 
and illustrate. 


JANUARY WORK AND PLAY 


Boys earn money cleaning snow from side- 
walks. 


A street cleaner cleans the pavements. 
Trains carry snow plows. 
Big trucks deliver coal for the school furnace. 


Room housekeepers must often wipe soot 
from the windows and tables. 


School curtains must be washed often. 
We look at frost pictures on the windows. 
It is fun to coast after school. 

It is fun to skate on the pond, too. 

It is fun to make snowmen. 


We older children help the little children — 
put on galoshes and snow suits. 


We scatter ashes on the icy sidewalks. : 
We put out food for the birds. = 


SOMETHING TO DO 
1. Work Charts: 


Make large pictures of January work. Snow offers many opportunities for pictures with 


good action. A simple label should be placed on each. Compare these pictures with those of other 
months. 


2. Feeding Tables: 


Make feeding tables for birds. Draw pictures of birds’ food at feeding tables. Sweep the snow 
from the low bushes so birds can get food. 


3. House Plants: 


Put sweet potato or yam in water for leafy plant in room. Plant grapefruit seeds in small 
pots for plants for tables. 


4. Hibernating Animals: 


Learn how many animals spend the winter. Bring in pictures of these animals. 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Discussion Period: 


The proper use of snow in play is a big problem with children. Ideas of self-control must be 


developed. Emphasize the point that good citizens do not annoy others. Stress the need of safety 
in all play. 


Work out snow rules for your group and put on chart where all can see them. If school has 
snow rules, put these on chart and stress co-operation. 


SNOW SOLDIERS 
We are snow soldiers. 
We helped make our orders. 
So we are glad to obey them. 


SNOW RULES 
Have snow battles in a safe place. 
Throw away from the street and buildings. 
Hard snowballs are not fair. 
Be a good sport in a snow game. 
Make ice slides in back yards. 
Take turns in sliding. 
Watch for the ice slide sign. 


CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. Tom earned 10 cents Monday cleaning a walk and on Tuesday he earned 
15 cents cleaning two walks. How much did he earn both days? What 
piece of money is this? 


2. Tom spent 5 cents for a pencil. How much had he left? 


3. The boys were planning a snow battle. Joe made 5 snowballs, Tony made 


4, Jack made 6, and Fred made 3. How many did they all make? Draw 
the balls. 
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Keystone View Photo 


A Stitch in Time 


For Picture Story Lesson—Miniatures on pages 60, 62 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


A Stitch In Time 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 
Whom do you see in this picture? 
What is the little girl doing? 
What relation do you think the little girl is to the little boy? 
Which child do you think is the older? What makes you think so? 
What can you see on the little girl’s dress and the little boy’s suit that are just alike? 
What is on the floor beside the chair? 
What do you think is in the basket? 
Do you think this picture was taken in the summer or in the winter? What makes you think so? 
Was the picture taken inside or outside the house? How can you tell? 
In which room of the house do you think this picture was taken? What makes you think so? 
Do you think it was daytime or evening when the picture was taken? What makes you think so? 
Why do you suppose the little girl instead of the mother is sewing on the button? 
Tell me three things your mother uses when she sews? 
Why does mother wear a thimble? 
On which hand does your mother wear her thimble? 
On which finger does she wear her thimble? 
What can you do to help your brother or sister? 
What can you do to help your mother? 
What would be a good name for this picture? 


THINGS TO DO 


Tell a three-sentence story about this picture. 
1. Something that happened before the picture was taken. 
2. What is happening in the picture. 
3. What happened after the picture was taken. 
Draw a picture which shows what you can do to help your brother or sister. 


Hold your picture in front of the class and see if your classmates can guess what story your 
picture tells. 


oto 


Select the pictures you like best to be placed on the bulletin board, and tell why you like 
them. 


Think of a good name for each picture that you have selected. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 


On this page are the names and just the beginnings of several stories about the picture. 
Choose the beginning that you like best and finish the story. 


MOTHER’S HELPER 


‘Oh, Billy!’ said mother when she looked at his suit. ““Why are you not more careful? I am 


so busy today I haven’t one minute to spare, and you have pulled a button off your suit. What 
am I going to do?” 


Mary heard what mother had said. 


DON’T TELL MOTHER! 


Mrs. Johnson was expecting company. She had dressed Mary in a clean dress and Bob in 
a clean suit and asked them to be very careful not to soil or tear their clothes. The children went 
out in the barn to play. 


THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS 


Last Christmas Alice’s mother gave her a sewing basket. Alice has been having lots of fun 
making dresses for her doll. Now she has found another use for her needle and thread. 


POLLY’S MISTAKE 
Judy was just a little girl but she liked to sew with a needle and thread. 
‘‘Mother, please may I sew the button on Tom’s suit?” asked Judy. 


“Yes,’”’ said mother; “‘but be sure to find a button in the button bag that will match the 
others on the suit. Be sure to sew it on the right place, and do be careful not to stick the needle 
into you or your brother.” 


A NEW IDEA 


John has just started to go to school. He carries a clean handkerchief every day, but he 
always seems to lose it before he gets back home. His sister thinks she has an idea that will help. 


Select the stories that you like best and put them on the bulletin board. 


JANUARY, 1940 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


JANUARY POSTER—GREENLAND 


The little Eskimo has a light brown skin and black hair. Her fur parka is brown, her boots a light tan. 


Paint the sky light blue with white clouds, the sea 
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white with yellow centers a’ 


The flowers are 
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Social Science Studies of 
Other Lands By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Land of the Ice Cap 


Can you imagine a country that is mostly covered by a thick sheet of ice all of the time? 
Just suppose the country in which we live were covered with a thick coat of ice and snow all 
of the time, how could we raise vegetables to eat? What would we feed our cows and hens? How 
could we travel from one town or city to another? 

There really are people who live in a land that is cold and mostly covered with ice all of the 
year. Probably they would not know how to live in a country like ours. Let us find out what 
they eat, what they wear, and how they travel. 

Let us now suppose that we are visiting in Greenland, which is a large island in the north polar 
region. Put on your fur coat, fur cap and mittens, and fur-lined boots. About this time of the 
year the temperature is usually between twenty and forty degrees below zero. Greenland is 
nearly covered with an ice cap, which some people believe is 10,000 feet thick at the center. 
Sometimes huge pieces break away from this big sheet of ice and float out into the ocean. These 
huge pieces of floating ice are called icebergs. 

Another strange thing about Greenland is its long winter night and long summer day. We 
know that during the winter season in our own country the day is short and the night is long. 
In Greenland there is a night that lasts for a month in the winter when the sun does not shine 
at all. There is also a summer day that lasts for a month when the sun shines all of the time. 
During this summer day grass, flowers, and some kinds of moss grow around the southern shores 
of the island. 

There are about 17,000 Eskimos living in Greenland. Their land is so thickly covered with 
snow they cannot raise any crops so most of their food comes from fish and animals of the sea. 
They like best of all the meat of the seal, walrus, and whale. They eat much fat meat because it 
helps to keep them warm. This fat is called blubber. The blubber is also melted and burned in an 
oil lamp in the center of the Eskimo house. This lamp is used for light, for heat, and for cooking. 

The winter house of the Greenland Eskimo is called an igloo. The igloo is usually made of 
stones chinked with mud and covered with pieces of sod. The outside is covered with bricks of 
snow to keep the wind away. There is usually a long low snow tunnel through which the people 
have to crawl on their hands and knees in order to get into the igloo. 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


Dogs are a very important ani- 
mal in the life of the Eskimos. Dogs 
are used in place of horses to pull the 
sleds across the snow. When Eskimos 
go traveling by land they ride on a 
dog sled. Dogs also pull heavy loads 
—— of seal and walrus meat home from 
the shores to the igloos. 

When an Eskimo goes hunting 
for walrus or seal he uses a little boat 
— _— =~. called a kayak, which is about twenty 

=>, ——.._inches wide and nine inches deep. 

a When he wishes to take his family 

=== out for a boat ride he uses a larger 
boat called a umiak. 

The Eskimo people are busy most of the time getting food and clothing for their family. 
The women and girls make the trousers, coats, boots, caps, mittens, sleeping bags, and blankets 
out of fur, while the men and boys hunt and fish. If the men have good luck they sometimes have 
extra furs which they sell to people in other lands. 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 
1. Write the names of some towns that have about the same population as the island of Green- 
land. 
2. Draw a map of Greenland. Color it in a way that will show which parts are inhabited, and 
which parts are always covered by the ice cap. 


3. Find pictures of Eskimo life to paste in your scrapbook. Write a sentence under each one 
which will describe the picture. 


4. Arrange the following words in alphabetical order and opposite each word write its meaning: 


island kayak 
blubber umiak 
iceberg igloo 
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Act I 


CHARACTERS: 


Miss WiLson—Teacher 
PHYLLIS 

RACHEL 

DUNCAN 

BILLY 


ApDITIONAL CHILDREN (an _in- 
definite number) 


ScENE: A Schoolroom. 


(As the scene opens the chil- 
dren are just putting their books 
away and are preparing to listen 
to their teacher, who is about to 
speak.) 


Miss Witson: I received a notice 
this morning, children, that this 
class is to entertain at assembly next 
week. Our subject is to be GREEN- 
LAND. 


Puytuis: That’s lucky for us, 
isn’t it, Miss Wilson, for that’s what 
we've been studying this month? 


RacHEL: Perhaps we could show 
them our collection of pictures. 


Duncan: I think we’ve got to 
make it pretty interesting, don’t you, 
Miss Wilson? A great many children 
wouldn’t want us to give them a 
regular geography lesson like we 
have here, I know that! 


Bitty: I think we’d better get our 
material together first and then 
think of a good way to turn it into an 
assembly program. 


Miss Witson: Billy is right, chil- 
dren! I suggest that each one of you 
collect everything you can and 
bring it to class as soon as possible. 
I know you have toy dog sleds, 
Eskimo dolls, polar bears and other 
articles that could be used as a sort 
of exhibit for a background on the 
stage. 


We'll have to have a 
rehearsal pretty soon, won’t we, 
Miss Wilson, if it’s going to be next 
week? 


Miss WI son: We certainly will, 
Phyllis, for we want this program to 
be one of the very best of the year. 
Remember there is an award to be 
given at the end of the year for the 
most original program. 


RAcHEL: I’ve already got an idea, 
Miss Wilson, if—if you want to hear 
it. 


Pages from Greenland 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Miss Witson: Of course we do! 
What is it, Rachel? 


RACHEL: Why couldn’t we pre- 
tend we were representing the pages 
of a book on GREENLAND? For 
example: Phyllis might be the cover 
and she could carry a big piece of 
cardboard like a sandwich man, you 
know. On the front section would 
be the name of the book and on the 
back could be written the name of 
our grade, etc. 


ALL: GRAND! A great idea! Let’s 
do it! 


Miss Witson: The pictures you 
have could be on the back and the 
story part perhaps in rhyme might 
be in the front. Each child could 
then come on the stage and read his 
part to the audience, turn around, 
show the picture and go off. (Just 
then the bell rings for dismissal.) 
We'll have to talk about this later. 
Class is dismissed now! 


(End of Act I.) 


Act II 
CHARACTERS: Same, plus— 
HELEN 
CAROL 
Tommy 
JACK 


ScENE: Same, with the exhibits of 
Greenland arranged on the stage 
if possible. 


(As the scene opens the chil- 
dren are ready for the rehearsal.) 


Miss Witson: Now we are going 
to pretend that this is the real 
program. We’ll go through with it 
now without an interruption. Are 
you all ready? 


ALL: Yes, Miss Wilson. 


Miss WILson: Very well, Billy, 
you start with your introduction. 


BILLy: 

Greenland is the subject of our 
program today. 

And one by one we’ll enter and turn 
the pages away. 

We want you all to learn about the 
land of snow, 

Where lives the short and stocky 
cheery Eskimo. 

We’ve pictures here to show you, 
we really have a lot, 

And we surely want to show you 
these exhibits we have brought. 
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(PHyYLLIs enters bearing a card 
attached as a sandwich man has 
his. She 1s representing the title 
of the book. It says: 


Book oF GREENLAND” 


She then turns around and on 
the back of the card is written: 


By—— ScHooL. 
GRADE 


After showing it to the audience 
she exits.) 


RacHEL: (Enters. She has a 
card saying “‘PaGcE 1.”’ She has 
memorized her page as all of the 
others have who follow her. 
Facing the audience she recites: 


Greenland is an island made prin- 
cipally of ice, 

A quarter of a mile thick which 
makes it very nice! 

These icebergs are huge as every- 
body knows 

And plenty of snow around them in 
this land of Eskimos! 


She turns to show the back of 
her card which is illustrated with 
pictures of icebergs!) 


Duncan (enters with Pace 2): 


Of course in Greenland it’s very, 
very cold, 

The thermometer drops quite low, so 
it’s sometimes told! 

To seventy degrees below and some- 
times much, much colder. 


I really know because I read it in the 
folder! 


(DuNncAN shows more pictures 
of Greenland.) 


HELEN (enters with Pace 3): 


They use kayaks on the water and 
dog sleds on the land. 

These Eskimos so jolly; such a brave 
little band. 

They dress in warm, warm clothing, 
using skins of the seal, 

I’m sure with skins like this no cold 
could they possibly feel! 


(HELEN’s picture on the back of 
her card shows the Eskimos with 
their dog sleds and kayaks.) 


Caro (enters with Pace 4): 


The Eskimo lives on the fat from 
the whale; 

Their igloos protect them from many 
a gale. 

The whale oil is used to give them a 
light, 
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So they can see in the day and see in 
the night. 

With no window at all in their 
homes, you see, 

Without a light! How dark it would 
be! 


(Her picture shows the Eski- 
mos with their igloos.) 


Tommy (enters with PaGcE 5): 


Whales and seals and walruses, too, 

Give these Eskimos plenty to do, 

For they hunt and fish all day long, 

And at night come home singing a 
song. 


The polar bears also live in this land. 
They prefer the water, you see, to 
sand. 


(His picture shows 
whales, seals, etc.) 


bears, 


Jack (enters with Pace 6): 


Kamaks are their boots made of 
skin; 

They are made so well, no dampness 
gets in. 

No cats in all Greenland, so it is said, 

I guess they might die with a cold in 
their head. 

The dogs can swim but hate to go in. 


Choral Speaking 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR and MARGUERITE GODE 


_ is the foundation of 
poetry and it, along with rhyme, 
awakens the children’s first interest 
in poetry. So in introducing choral 
speaking work we teach children to 
recognize and interpret different 
rhythms. Jingles and nursery rhymes 
are well adapted to this beginning 
work. 

In presenting a poem for choral 
work the teacher reads the selection 
several times and gives the children 
opportunity to talk about it spon- 
taneously or just to enjoy it quietly. 
Then if the poem has any marked 
dance possibilities the children may 
wish to move about the room in 
response to the rhythm of the read- 
ing. They interpret rhythm best by 
means of bodily response. Next, let 
them finger-tip or clap the rhythm. 

Now as the teacher reads the 
poem again, the children may “‘lip’”’ 
the words before they attempt 
to say them aloud. The first part 
spoken aloud by the class should be 
the part with much repetition, as the 
refrain. It is surprising how soon 
most of the children will know all 
of the words. They memorize their 
poems much more quickly because 
of the extra practice they get through 
choral work; and they learn a great 


deal more poetry than they could 
otherwise because the hearing of in- 
dividual recitation takes so much 
time that the learning of many 
poems alone in that way is almost 
impossible. The children should be 
able to speak individually all the 
poems which they have worked on 
in their choral work, for the aim of 
choral speaking is to train the child 
to interpret the rhythm, rhyme, and 
meaning by the voice alone so that 
he may be able to use this ability 
when he speaks poetry individually. 

Choral speaking makes a quick 
and wide appeal to children. They 
are surprised and happy to find how 
expressive and delightful is the tone 
of their voices when they speak to- 
gether. They seem to give energy 
to each other’s sense of rhythm and 
get keen pleasure from it. Timid 
pupils are encouraged to join in be- 
cause they lose their identity in a 
choral speaking group; they are 
caught by the spirit of the rhythm 
and they enjoy poetry as much as 
the poem-lovers of the group. They 
love to play at “taking sides,’’ so 
they like being divided into groups 
according to the quality of their 
voices: those having medium voices, 
low voices (dark), and higher voices 
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How strange with water wherever 
they’ve been! 


(Jack has a picture of Eskimos 
with their skin boots. When he 
has finished all of the children 
who have taken part come for- 
ward and sing an appropriate 
song about the cold north land 
of Greenland or about the 
Eskimos.) 


Nore: There are always such songs in the 
regular school books which doubtless the 
children have already learned. This will 
bring the program to a fitting close. 


(Curtain.) 


(light). The children enjoy working 
out the poems with the teacher. 

For primary children short poems 
with regular, marked rhythm, and 
simple themes are usually the best 
to choose. Some new poems: 


Balloon Ride 


All: Uppity down, 
Uppity down, 


Medium: Over the meadow, 
Dark: Over the town; 
Light: Over the tree tops 
Medium: Ina balloon, 
All: Uppity, uppity, 
Over the moon. 
Horseback 
All: We like to ride 
On a gallopy horse. 
Light: Gillopy, gallopy. 
Dark: Trot—trot—trot. 
Light: Over the hilltop, 
Dark: Down through the lane. 
Medium: Leaping the fence 
To the barnyard lot. 
Light: Oh, it’s rillocking, rol- 
licking fun, 
Dark: Is it not, 
Medium: Toride gillopy, gallopy, 
Light: Gillopy, gallopy, 
Dark: Trot—trot—trot? 
Umbrellas 
Medium: A yellow, red, and green 
balloon, 
When windy was the 
weather, 
Went sailing high 
Across the sky 
In pilgrimage together. 
Dark: They bounced about, 
Light: And flounced about, 
Dark: Their string tails gayly 
flopping, 
Light: suddenly—dquite out 
of breath— 
Dark: They started dropping 
—dropping. 
All: Some fairies spied among 
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The reds, the greens, the Light: With the windingthread Medium: Then up and down the 
yellows, of a dusty road country side, 
Then took them home Dark: That leads to a wood Light: And in and out the vil- 
and made them beyond. lages, 
Into rainy day um- Dark: Across the bridge and 
brellas. Light: Now a roof of red, through the wood, 
Dark: And a roof of gray, All: We travel in our car. 


Monday Revelry 


One Child: And my own little roof Dark: 
of brown, 
Rush up to meet me and [jght: 
carry me back 


Medium: Every Monday morn- Sometimes we may be 
é plainly seen, 


Sometimes we are just 


ing, 
Oh, what do you sup- 


pose! Into the waiting town oS 
Dark: Our yard is simply over- Dark: quite 
Light: With dizzy, dancing p Light: we are 
a “oe d flivpl Light: Into the clear, blue air, 
mar eo Medium: With the wind’s tong Medium: We ride beneath the 
Light: Skirts that dip and dive, . . apple trees 
Medium: Play-day suits that run Unraveling my hair. Light: ~ strung —_— fairy 
and skip resses white. 
As if they were alive. —_ Medium: aa? —" for purple 
One Child: wo I hurry off to Light: Mother’s hair is brown, Dark: Where the lazy river 
r school , b Mine is red. bends. 
‘Al Baby brother hasn’t 
my little gingham Any hair upon his head. A//: And some day, daddy 
frocks says, perhaps, 
Are beckoning tome. = par: Daddy’s hair is black, If we can find the 
“ ” But getting rather thin. proper maps, 
Light: Come and dance, aes” hair grows We'll follow up the hid- 
Dark: They seem to say. An cand 
All: “It is much more fun upside down, : 
: Swinging gayly up and And covers all his chin. — the rainbow 
ng OO lessons Medium: We have a little dog. 
done.” His name is Spotty Some other poems suitable for 


Because his hair choral speaking are: “Mix a Pan- 


The Swing Grows polka-dotty. cake,” “What Does the Bee 

Light: Swinging high— “Brown and Furry” by Christina 
Dark: Swinging low— Motoring Rossetti from Sing-Song; ‘The 
Light: Into the clear, blue air, Little Turtle’ by Vachel Lindsay, 
silver fingers ark: A chummy little run- 

Light: A hummy little run- Merry Man of Paris,’ “‘Jumbo Jee, 

Medium: Up and up through the about, _ _ and “Sh” from Sung Under the 
leafy boughs, Medium: With painted = wir€ sijyer Umbrella; “The Wood- 

— hangs a robin’s ee. pecker,” “The Hens,” “Milking 

Light: Lulling three little baby Medium: And sometimes he will Time” and “Firefly’’ by Elizabeth 
birds gayly shout, Madox Roberts from Under the 


Into their evening rest. One Child: “Come, let us take the Tree; “‘A Letter isa Gypsy Elf’’ and 
roadster out.” 


Medium: Here lies a meadow— AII/: Together we will ride 
green and still, a Wynne from For Days and Days; 

Dark: There flows a purple Across the neighboring “The Cupboard’’ by Walter de la 
pond, fields. Mare from Peacock Pie. 


Study Travels 


By ELINOR PHILLIPS 


I like geography the best I see cathedrals old as time 
Of any book I know, And cross the desert sands. 

For with its pages open wide A train of Arabs hurry by 

I travel to and fro. Pursued by savage bands. 


I visit China’s magic land I cross the ocean on a ship, 
And see rice paddies green. Perhaps return by air, 

I turn a page to London town Roam over all the world so large 
And find a king and queen. Without a cent of fare. 
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The Snowman Who Ran Away 


CHARACTERS: 


MOTHER POLLY 
FATHER SNOWMAN 
Dick SUN 


PROPERTIES: Hat, broom, sheet, 
flash light, dishes. 

MoruHer: Look out of the window, 
children. It has been snowing all 
night. The walks are covered with 
snow. 


FATHER: I will have to get my 
snow shovel and make a path. 
Would you like to help me, Dick? 


Dick: Oh, yes, I’ll put on my 
boots. 


MorTHeErR: And your woolen cap 
and sweater, Dick; here they are. 


Po. ty: Here are your mittens, too, 
Dick. 


Dick (puts on sweater and 
cap and boots): I’m ready, Dad; 
I'll use Mother’s fireplace shovel. 
(They open the door and step out 
and are heard shoveling snow.) 


Potty: I wish I could go out, too, 
Mother. See the footsteps they are 
making in the snow. 


Mortuer: Help me with the dishes 


and then you may go out and play in 
the snow. 


Potty: I will dry the dishes and 
put them away for you, Mother. 


A One-Act Play 
By FLORA C. RUE 


When Daddy and Dick have 
shoveled the walk we will make 
snowballs. I like to make snowballs. 
(The door opens and Dick looks 
in.) 


Dick: Come, Polly, and see what 
I have made. 


Potty: What have you made, 
Dick? (PoLLy goes to the door and 
looks out; then claps her hands.) 
It’s a snowman, a snowman. See his 
hat. 


Dick: Yes, it is Daddy’s hat. I 
have put coal for eyes and nose 
and mouth. 


MorTHErR: Yes, and I see he is 
holding my broom in his arm. 


FATHER: Dick has made a very 
good snowman. Put your hat and 


coat on and come out and see him, 
Polly. 


(While Potty puts on her hat 
and coat the room 1s cleared and 
a child, dressed in a white sheet 
and with a large hat on his head 
and a broom in his arm, stands 
in the center of the room. Dick 
walks up and points to his broom 
and says:) 


Dick: 
Snowman, 

broom, 
Did you sweep the walk? 


snowman, with your 


PoLty: 
Snowman does not say a word. 
Snowman, can’t you talk? 


Dick: Look, the sun is coming out. 


(A child stands in the corner 
holding a flashlight, which is the 
sun.) 


Potty: Mr. Snowman does not 
like the sun. 


Dick: He might run away. 


PoLLy: 


Don’t run away, Mr. 
Snowman. 


Dick: The sun is warm. Mr. 
Snowman is melting; that is how he 
runs away. 


Potty: See him run; now he is a 
little snowman. (The one repre- 
senting the snowman crouches 
lower and lower.) 


Dick: Now he isn’t there at all. 


Potty: There is nothing left but 
Daddy’s hat. 


Dick: And Mother’s broom. 


POLLy: 
Funny old man 
All made of snow. 
Where did you come from? 
Where did you go? 


DIck: 
The sun shone so brightly 
He melted away. 
We'll make a new snowman 
Some other day. 
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et 


‘Im too big to play with toys * (CO 


Said tender-hearted Jenny, 
"And so give them all to girls © 
And boys who havent any." 


If Jenny gave the spotted dog 
To little Peter Tait , 
How many toys would there be left? 
Why there would be just 


lf Jenny gave to Willie Smith 
The soldier and the train,_ 
Count them over carefully_ 
How many would remain? .______.- 


lf Jenny gave three of her toys_ 

The clown, the cart ,the horse, 

To a girl that's sick in bea, 
That leaves....-- ..., Of course. 


"If | gave Doris all my dolls, 
Said tender-hearted Jenny, 
"dow many toys would | have left ? 
Can you say how many ? -_-_-. 
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If she gave Bob the horse and cart, 
The train, the dog, the clown, 
How many toys would she have left ? 
Just write the answer down. 


Lets see, how many would be left 
lf Jenny gave six toys 

To a group of neat and clean, 
Honest, little boys. 


If Jenny should give seven toys 
To little Nancy Roux , (FRENCH NAME,PRONOUNCED Roo) 
Thats more than Nancy ever hac. 
That leaves Jenny 


lf Jenny gave eight toys to Jim, 
And Jim would like them so, 
How many toys would there be left? 
| wonder , would you know ? 


If Jenny gave two toys to Sam, 
And gave three toys to Jake, 
| Count the toys that she has left. 
| How many ‘does that make ? 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Six men on skis are gliding, 
One flies through the air. 
If the flier joins the other six, 
— men are there? 


Four snowmen stand up straight and fine. 
Three melting fast, I see. 
Four snowmen and three snowmen more, 
How many can you see? 


Wi 


Five icicles hang from the eaves, 
T'wo more hang from the wall. 
Now count the icicles you see, 
How many, all in all? 
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Hot Lunches in the Rural School 


By DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


Miss Overheul 


W. have carried out the Hot 
Lunch Activity in our school the 
past six years. 

About the first of November the 
children begin to ask, ‘‘When do the 
hot lunches start?’? Committees are 
appointed for various duties. We 
work through the 4-H Club. 

One hot dish and a salad or one raw 
vegetable are served each day. The 
children are very fond of carrot sticks. 

We prepare the food on an electric 
plate. Before we had electricity an 
oil stove was used. An oven and other 
needed utensils were donated by 
people in the district. 

It costs very little to serve the 
lunch each day. Each family takes 
turns furnishing the ingredients for 
the daily main dish. In my district 
this duty devolves upon each family 
about four times during the six 
months in which hot lunches are 
served. People in the district, who 
have a surplus, donate vegetables, 
meat and canned tomatoes. We are 
very fortunate to be in the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation area. The 
Foundation gives us money with 
which we buy staples and furnish 
for the families which are not 


and her class 


financially able to furnish their share. 

Sometimes the main dish is pre- 
pared at home and is brought in just 
in time for serving, or if brought in 
earlier is heated up. 

Before serving, each child washes, 
takes from his dinner pail table serv- 
ice, bread and butter, fruit and milk, 
which he brings daily from home. 

The dishes are washed by the 
committee in charge. It is interest- 
ing to note that the boys become as 
good cooks and housekeepers as the 
girls. The dish towels and cloths are 
taken home by the committee in 
charge and laundered. 

Our menus include one of the fol- 
lowing nutritious hot dishes: 

goulash 

vegetable soup 

baked beans 

macaroni and cheese 
creamed potatoes 

meat pie 

beef and noodles 
baked potatoes 
mashed potatoes 
sauerkraut and wieners 

Accompanying the hot dish is 
served one of the following to provide 
thcir vitamins and minerals: 


Spinach 


I never fuss about MY meals, 
My appetite is good, 
I ALWAYS eat MY spinach, 
And I’d eat YOURS if I could. 
—Alice M. Meyer 


tomato juice 

jell-o 

raw carrot sticks 

cabbage salad 

prunes stuffed with cottage 
cheese 

beets 

homemade grape juice 

canned grapefruit 

carrot salad 


The children enjoy guests for lunch. 
Last year we entertained members 
from the Kellogg Foundation staff, 
including Miss King, our nurse. 

Several members from the Foun- 
dation came out and took movies of 
the children preparing, serving and 
eating their lunch. Later the parents 
were invited in for lunch and were 
entertained with the movies that 
had been made of the activity. This 
stimulated the parents’ interest. 

This activity is integrated with all 
the subjects. In health class we 
discuss why certain foods are good 
for us. Arithmetic enters into keep- 
ing the records and accounts of the 
cost of the food, the amount used 
in the recipe, etc. We wrote for 
various materials on food and food 
preparation and this stimulated their 
interest in the language arts. The 
attractive fruit and vegetables made 
them want to paint still-life pic- 
tures, and to make health posters. 
We talked about raising the various 
vegetables and fruit, the soil that 
was best suited for their production, 
the cost of fertilizer, seed, raising 
and harvesting the crops; and in 
this way we had very practical les- 
sons in agriculture. 

Many worth-while results have 
occurred from this activity. The 
children have acquired better table 
manners, they have learned to co- 
operate, the timid as well as the 
more aggressive have had oppor- 
tunities for self-expression, and, best 
of all, the needy pupils have had a 
nutritious, abundant meal. Marked 
improvement in health and scholar- 
ship have resulted. 
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Finger Painting 


By ALICE HOWELL BISHOP 


painting’’—just those 
two words and the children all show 
eager interest. The process is still 
new enough to retain the charm of 
novelty and never fails to give 
pleasure to all grades. The older 
pupils find it entertaining and like 
to work with sure firm motions and 
swinging strokes, often producing 
delightful effects. 

The ease with which a few sweeps 
of the hand erases an unsatisfactory 
result makes it an especially desir- 
able medium for children. 

In starting the work with a new 
class we like to have as many as 
possible have the experience of 
trying the paint. After a few at- 
tempts if nothing worth saving is 
done, another child is allowed to ex- 
periment and so on until all have 
had their chance. At another lesson 


a small group may work a longer 
time or possibly just one or two 
create quietly. 

Each teacher will have her own 
method of arranging the most con- 
venient way but naturally less con- 
fusion results when a few are by 
themselves. In the first attempts 
with a larger group, the children are 
charmed to watch and an enthu- 
siastic audience crowds around the 
work table. This helps, however, and 
they are eager to try again later. 
The kindergarten class enjoys it as 
well as the older pupils and the free 
arm motion is particularly helpful 
to the small people. The equipment 
is simple—a smooth table which 
water will not injure is desirable. 
Failing that—table oilcloth may be 
used. Some provision must be made 
for dipping the paper and a large pan 


From broad strokes with dark colors emerge ‘‘seascapes,’’ flowers and 
other unexpected achievements 
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or pail of water will take care of 
that—with a sponge to first dampen 
the oilcloth and then to smooth the 
wet paper carefully so no wrinkles 
remain. Newspaper spread on the 
floor keeps that dry and clean while 
paint may be taken from the jars 
with an old spoon or flat piece of 
wood like the tongue depressors used 
by the school nurses. 


In a beginner’s class it is easier to 
use only one color, preferably black, 
as the strokes show more clearly 
with a dark color. The work may be 
done with the finger, ball of the 
thumb, side or palm of the hand: 
avoid tip of the finger as the nail is 
apt to cut into the paper. These 
strokes are clearer and crisper if not 
gone over a second time. If several 
colors are used and repeatedly erased 
they lose their identity by blending 
into one and grow muddy—so it 
seems best to leave the color har- 
monies until the pupil has had an 
opportunity to practice a little. The 
first attempts of kindergarten or 
lower grade children may result in 
just manipulation, sometimes re- 
peating the same motion over and 
over and when asked to name the 
pictures they will suggest grass, 
flowers or snakes, or often will reply 
that they do not know. This re- 
peated flow of line seems to give 
them great satisfaction without mak- 
ing an effort to attempt any definite 
subject. Pictures when completed 
are carefully lifted from the table 
and laid on newspaper spread on the 
floor, or may be turned over a heated 
radiator to dry. Pressing with a hot 
iron on the back will smooth out the 
wrinkles. Mounting on gray bogus 
or tinted sheets of construction paper 
improves the work wonderfully. 

We certainly think it very worth 
while to let children have the joy of 
trying this fascinating paint. 
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WE DRAW CHILDREN Sara Rehtus 


lt is easy to draw these figures. 


Begin with simple shapes to get 
action. Add details last. 


| UVraw the figures on white 
7 paper strong enough make stand 


‘ oee the ways to make figures stand. 


Cut gashes in sled 
Top to insert tabs. 
Fold them and paste. 
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CREATING WITH CORKS Sara Rehtus 


Cork creations make decorative toys. 


Green Tissue Paper ears 
\caves \ pasted to 


cork head 


2 Corks pasted 


together 


broken into 
two or three 
pieces can 
be used to 
join cork 8, 


Materials Needed: 

\ Corks of all sizes. Cut some corks up 
for variety in shapes. 

2. Toothpicks or soft pliable wire 
for joining corks together. 

3. Paste or glue. It holds corks 
whenever they fit flat Clegs on 
boy, or skirt on girl.) 

4, Water colors. Use a brush for 
decorating figures, Beads may 
be dipped in washes. 

Play with the corks to find original 

and imaginative figures. 
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Sara Rehtus 


Cotton snow, evergreen twigs laden with snow, glass ice laid over 
blue-green paper, cotton snowman and paper children and sleds 
make this realistic winter scene for either sandtable or table top. 


oC \ ) 
Roll balls of cotton in the hands to make the snowman. oe ‘little 


paste will hold him together. Paste on black paper eyes and buttons, 
Make arms of twigs. 


A match box or other small box lid makes a very good sled. 
Paint the sleds bright colors. 


To make hills, lay cotton over 
crumpled paper. Glitter sprinkled 
on your trecs. 
over cotton adds “snowy" look. 
Draw children’s figures in active 


Poses doing different things. 
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JANUARY CALENDAR Louise D. Tessin 
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Welcome 1940! 


A Playlet for Primary Grades 
By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


CHARACTERS: 


Twelve children representing the 
months of the year, each dressed in 
appropriate costume or carrying 
some symbol of the month he 
represents. 


MARGARET and Tim, about six and 
seven years old. 


(The twelve months come run- 
ning merrily on to the stage. 
They look around excitedly, then 
sing to tune of ‘‘Long, Long 
Ago’’:) 


We are the months of the happy 
new year, 
Yes, yes, we are, 
Yes, yes, we are. 
We are all smiling, and glad to be 
here, 
Yes, yes, we are, yes, we are. 
Pleasure we’re bringing to each girl 
and boy, 
We’re bringing good luck, and for- 
tune and joy, 
So nineteen-forty you all will enjoy, 
Yes, yes, we are, yes, we are. 


(MARGARET and TIM come run- 
ning in.) 


MARGARET: 

Oh, Tim, I knew someone was here, 
I heard their merry song. 

Look! January now has brought 
The other months along. 


TIM: 


What fun! Perhaps they’ll tell us now 
Just what they have in store; 
Will you, January, please? 
We'd both like nothing more! 


JANUARY: 


Perhaps you think it’s funny 
That we’ve all come here today, 
But we thought we’d like to see you, 
For we have so much to say. 


MarGare_et: Oh, I, for one, am very 
glad, 


Tim: And I am happy, too, 


MAarGARET: So go ahead and tell 
us now! 


Tim: Oh, yes, please hurry, do! 


JANUARY: 


Well, I am January bold, 
As you already know, 


I bring you frost and cold and ice, 
And stormy days, and snow. 

But please remember this, my dears, 
That when you play outdoors, 
Always wear your warmest clothes, 

When the cold wind roars! 


FEBRUARY: 
February is my name, 
I’m not so very long, 
But my days are famous 
In story, verse and song. 
The birthdays of two presidents 
I help you celebrate; 
Their lives have helped to bring us 
peace, 
And drive away all hate. 


Marcu: 
March winds 
snow, 

And welcome now to spring; 
But cold and ice and snowy days 
I very often bring. 
But when the snow begins to melt, 
And muddy days are here, 
Don’t forget your rubbers, or 
You'll all catch cold, I fear! 


blow, good-bye to 


APRIL: 


I am April, breezes soft 
And warm days come with me; 
Spring is really in the air, 
And tiny buds we see. 
When you run about and play, 
Don’t take off your coats, 
Leave them on and you'll avoid 
Bad colds and sore throats! 


May: 


I am May, and some folks think 
That I’m the best of all, 

Bright warm days and lovely flowers 
Answer to my call. 

When you gather flowers in May, 
Use the greatest care, 

Don’t pull any by the roots, 
Leave them safely there! 


JUNE: 

June am I, and bring with me 
Roses wet with dew, 

Strawberries upon the hills, 
Waiting just for you; 

School days coming to an end, 
Remembering lots of fun, 

Can you say, “I’ve done my best!”’ 
When the year is done? 


JuLy: 
I bring Independence Day, 
I am warm July; 
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Roman candles in the air, 
Rockets in the sky. 

But take care, my little friends, 
Make it safe and sane! 

Use your head and you’ll not have 
Any ache or pain. 


AvucusT: 


August is vacation time, 
Have a lot of fun, 
You’ll remember all these things 
When vacation’s done. 
Riding, boating, taking hikes, 
Swimming in the lakes, 
Safe will your vacation be, 
If great care you'll take. 


SEPTEMBER: 


I’m September, I bring school, 
And though you might be sad 

Because vacation days are gone, 
I will make you glad. 

On cool mornings you will walk 
Along the road to school, 

Don’t forget, you must obey 
Every traffic rule! 


OcTOBER: 

I am quite a jolly month, 
As you’ve often seen, 

For I bring to one and all 
Merry Hallowe’en. 

Also on Columbus Day 
We will thankful be 

That he found this land which is 
Home for you and me. 


NOVEMBER: 


I’m November, dull and brown, 
Streets seem drear and gray, 

But don’t forget, I bring to you 
Glad Thanksgiving Day. 

Many, many years ago 
The Pilgrims brave and true, 

Gave their thanks for blessings, and 
We still remember, too. 


DECEMBER: 


December is a merry month, 
As you know very well, 

All the joys I bring to you, 
I really needn’t tell. 

Keep Christmas spirit in your hearts 
All the long year through, 

And you will find your happiness 
Coming back to you. 


MARGARET: 
Oh, thank you! Thank you, one and 
all, 
For coming here today, 
I’m glad to know you’ll all be back 
This year to really stay. 


Tim: 


We'll both be here to welcome you, 
And try, now that we’ve met, 

To make this nineteen-forty 
The very best year yet! 


(All join in and repeat the song.) 


| 
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Through the Year 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


with Ann Harvey, Teacher 


January Experiences and Activities 


JANUARY 1 


"en stories ““Happy New Year, 
Mrs. Goose!’ by Miriam Clark 
Potter and ‘‘Gordy’s New Year’s 
Dinner” by Sara Cone Bryant 
ushered in the New Year in Ann 
Harvey’s schoolroom. The second- 
named story made the children 
think of their Christmas Tree for 
the birds and they planned to bring 
food for a New Year’s dinner for the 
birds and squirrels the following 
day. 

There was much enthusiasm about 
Christmas toys and as each child 
wanted to bring his to school a Toy 
Show was suggested. 


JANUARY 2 


What fun it was looking at and 
playing with each other’s toys! Then 
each child thought of two or three 
sentences about his favorite toy in 
preparation for the TOY SHOW in 
the auditorium. They wrote notes 
to the kindergarten children—‘‘Will 
you come to our Toy Show today at 
two?”’ Promptly at the set time the 
show began. 

Beverly showed her big red ball 
and said, ““My sister gave me this 
ball. I can bounce it. I can roll it,’’ 
demonstrating her little talk. 

Richard pushed his car across the 
stage and said, ‘‘This car is a racer. 
When I wind it up it runs fast. See 
it go!” 

All the girls who had dolls showed 
them and then sang “Go to sleep, 
my Dolly.” 

There was much excitement when 
Lonnie started his electric train. 

Every child in the class showed 
his favorite toy and gave two or 
three sentences about it. Some out- 
comes were: 


Joy in sharing their toys with 
other children 

Some ability to think when speaking 
to a group 

A sense of responsibility for a defi- 
nite part of a program 


A large wrapping paper book, 
Our Very Own Toys, was made of 
illustrations of the toys, the sen- 
tences written under each picture 
being dictated by the children. 

Small pictures of toys cut from 
magazines were pasted on oaktag. 
Under each picture a slit was cut so 


that a card with the name of the toy 
on it could be slipped in and out. The 
upper part of the card was wider 
than the lower so that it could not 
slip through. The children enjoyed 
trying to get all the cards under the 
right pictures. 


JANUARY 5 


A trip to see a circus bear which 
was being kept during the winter 
months a few blocks from the school. 
With the bear was an African rhesus 
monkey about which there was 
much enthusiasm. Some interesting 
facts learned about these fur-bearing 
animals are: 


The Bear 


1. Most bears hibernate during 
the winter. The fat which they have 
stored up during the fall keeps them 
warm, acting like a woolen blanket. 
The cubs are born while the mother is 
hibernating. She does not awaken. 

2. A bear cub is a very immature 
baby. The mother bear may weigh 
300—400 pounds; one of her cubs 
weighs less than a pound. As a rule, 
he is about 8 inches long and covered 
with short, brown velvety hair. He 
is more than a month old before his 
eyes open. The cubs stay with their 
mother until they are two years old. 

Stories about bears: 


Ask Mr. Bear, Marjorie Flack. 

“The Bear and the Children”? and 
“The Bear Picnic’? from Elson 
Reader, Book Two. 

‘*‘Mother Bear and Her Babies”’ from 
Cordts’ New Path to Reading, 
Book Two. 

‘Bear Cubs” from Baby Animals. 

‘‘The Bear Sleeps All Winter’ from 
Round the Year. The Bear 
Twins. 

“The Black Bears’ from Visits 
Here and There, Second 
Reader. 


The Monkey 


1. Monkeys live in trees or among 
steep rocks; they can run along the 
branches and climb as easily as we 
walk on the ground. 

2. Monkeys often steal food, eat- 
ing as much as they wish and carry- 
ing more away in the pouches or 
pockets which they have inside their 
cheeks. They like to play tricks on 
each other. 


3. There are many kinds of 
monkeys in different parts of the 
world. The largest is as big as a 
man, the smallest is no bigger than a 
rat. 

Stories about monkeys: 
Ameliar-Anne and the Monkey, 

Heward. 

The Monkey Twins, Anne Chris- 
topher. 

Clever Monkey” from Jataka 
Tales. 

“‘The Monkey Keeps His Tail”’ from 
Round the Year—First Reader. 

“The Chimpanzee” from The Cir- 
cus Book by Laura Roundtree 
Smith. 

“A Visit to the Zoo” and “The 
Monkeys” from Stories of Anr- 
mals and Other Stories, 
Second Reader. 


JANUARY 10 


Because of cold, snowy weather 
it was not possible to go far from 
school these days so the “Grocery 
Store’”’ was chosen as the Social 
Studies Unit during January and 
two or three stores near school were 
visited. 

A simple play-grocery store was 
constructed. Orange crates placed on 
top of each other formed the shelves, 
which the children had painted yel- 
low, light green, and other bright 
colors with calcimine paint. On the 
shelves and in the cases were empty 
boxes, bread wrappers filled with 
paper to make them look like loaves 
of bread, milk bottles filled with 
white paper and vegetable and 
fruit cans opened at the bottom; a 
few fresh vegetables and fruits 
which had been brought from home; 
and cakes, cookies, candy, fruit, veg- 
etables, and meats that the class had 
made at school from paper and clay. 

At the front of the store was the 
counter made by nailing a large 
board on two upright orange crates, 
which were also used for show cases. 
Other show cases were made of suit 
boxes from which a part of the top 
had been cut out and cellophane 
paper put in. One side of the box had 
been cut out; a spool glued to the 
lower side formed the knob. The 
refrigerator was a large paper towel- 
ing box which had two glass (cello- 
phane) doors so that the customers 
could see the supplies of milk and 
butter that were on hand. 
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The clock was the back of a paper 
plate on which the numbers had 
been printed. The hands cut from 
oaktag were fastened to the clock 
with brads. 


The scales were two flat, round 
tin pans suspended from a dress 
hanger, one pan at each end so that 
they balanced. 


The boys and girls greatly en- 
joyed building the store, but seemed 
to have even more fun playing store 
in it. 


JANUARY 15 


One day when the class was 
coming from the store Robert no- 
ticed a small active gray bird smaller 
than an English sparrow hanging 
head downward from a little tree. 
All the other children were imme- 
diately interested in the chickadee 
and learned a few interesting facts 
about it. It has a black cap and 
throat and gray back and is usually 
seen working actively about the 
finer branches and twigs of trees. 
Chickadees stay here summer and 
winter and go about in groups of 12 
or 15. Miss Harvey told the children 
the following from one of Seton’s 
stories: 


‘While Mother Nature was telling 
the birds where to go during cold 
weather the chickadees wouldn’t 
stop hopping long enough to listen. 
When migrating time came they 
gathered together in groups of 12 or 
15 and started to migrate when sud- 
denly they remembered that they 
hadn’t listened to Mother Nature 
and didn’t know where to go. Hence 
they stay in our country all winter.”’ 


These birds should be protected 
since most of their food consists of 
insects and they are useful as de- 
stroyers of small injurious insects 
that wholly escape the search of 
larger birds. 


Chickadees build their nests in 
stumps, in knot holes in trees, in old 
woodpecker holes, or in elms some 
distance from the ground. Their 
call is ‘‘chickadee-dee-dee’’; song 
““pheebe.”’ 


The chickadee really seems to 
enjoy a snowstorm; in the fiercest 
weather it flies from tree to tree, 
happy and care free. It seems not to 
be afraid of anything, especially in 
the winter. It is easily taught to 
come to a window for food if oily 
seeds or winter suet are placed there 
to tempt it. 


In connection with this nature 
lesson the children enjoyed learning 
the song ‘“‘Chickadee’” by Fanny 


Snow Knowlton from Songs of 
Childhood, and ‘‘The Snowbirds”’ 


by B. J. Reismann from The Music 
Hour. 


JANUARY 19 


This group of children loved to 
work out experiments. Today they 
had an interesting time with quartz, 
which is the most common mineral 
on the face of the earth. They dis- 
solved salt in water—some in cold 
water and some in hot water—and 
let it evaporate. They put one near 
the radiator and the other where it 
would cool quickly. Whether crystals 
are large or small depends upon 
whether they are cooled quickly or 
slowly. In nature when evaporation 
takes place quickly we get little 
crystals. They always have six sides. 
Each child tasted the salt. Then it 
was put under the lens to see crystals 
—perfect cubes of salt. They also 
found that if they put them on black 
paper they showed up plainly. They 
learned how crystals were formed in 
nature a long time ago and where we 
get salt. Rock salt is sawed out of 
the ground. We get salt from vats 
where salt water has been evapo- 
rated. 


JANUARY 23 


Ann Harvey wanted her children 
to play out of doors whenever possi- 
ble, from the standpoint of health; 
but several cold, snowy days in 
January it was necessary to have 


indoor play. Some games enjoyed 
were: 


Ten Little Snowmen 


(Snowmen were substituted for 
the Indians of ‘‘Ten Little Indians’’) 


One little, two little, three little 
snowmen, 

Four little, five little, six little snow- 
men, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little 
snowmen, 

Ten little white snowmen. 


Ten little, nine little, eight little 
snowmen, 

Seven little, six little, five little 
snowmen, 

Four little, three little, two little 
snowmen, 

One little white snowman. 


Ten chairs were placed in a 
straight row and the children sitting 
on these chairs were numbered up 
to ten. While the other children in 
the room sang, “One little, two 
little,’ etc., the children of those 
numbers jumped up quickly and re- 
mained standing. Then with a sliding 
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step the snowmen glided around in a 
circle. 


The second part, beginning ‘‘ten 
little, nine little, eight little snow- 
men,” was then sung with number 
ten running to his chair, then num- 
ber nine, etc. When the song was 
finished all the children were sitting 
quietly in their chairs. 


Snowball Relay 


(Balls were made of bleached 
muslin filled with beans.) 

The first child in each row had 
one of these snowballs which, at a 
signal, he placed on his head and ran 
forward to touch the wall at the 
front of the room. He then returned 
to his chair and after he was seated 
passed the snowball back to the 
player in the seat back of him. This 
player repeated what the first one 
did and the game continued until 
all had run. The row which finished 
first and had the least number 
of fouls against it won. 


It was a foul to drop the ball, to 
pass the ball before being seated, or 
to start before the ball was placed 
on the head. 


Snowbird Hop 


Each child doubled up his arms 
close to the shoulders as wings. His 
feet were held tightly together. The 
hopping movement that was possible 
as a means of moving ahead re- 
sembled the hopping of a bird. 


Rabbits Hopping in the Snow 


The children got on all fours with 
the feet slightly behind and to the 
side of the hands. They moved for- 
ward by putting all the weight on the 
feet as the hands were brought for- 
ward, then shifting all the weight to 
the hands as the feet were advanced. 


To music the children played that 
they were skating, snowballing, 
and making a snowman. 
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There was much time these indoor 
days for illustrating poems and 
songs by finger painting, crayon 
drawing, and easel painting. Some 
poems illustrated were: “Snow,” 
“Ice”? by Dorothy Aldis from Every- 
thing and Anything, and “Snow- 
man” by Aileen Fisher from The 
Coffee Pot Face. 


Songs: “Jacky Frost’? and “A 
Sleigh Ride’’ by Eleanor Smith from 
The Music Hour. “In Winter’ 
by Mary Vaughn, ‘‘Making the 
Snowman”’ by Helen Call, and “My 
Snowman” by Robbins-Leavitt from 
Songs of Childhood. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: What birthdays having special 
interest for children appear in the 
months of October and November? 


ANSWER: There are numerous noted people who 
were born in the months of October and November, 
but the following certainly should prove of interest to 
children of the elementary grades: 


October 3 (1854)—William Crawford Gorgas, Sur- 
geon-General in the United States Army, who improved 
the sanitary conditions in the Panama Canal Zone. 

October 4 (1814)—Jean Francois Millet, one of the 
greatest of French painters. 

October 5 (1703)—Jonathan Edwards, one of the 
early ministers in our country and a missionary among 
the Indians. 


October 7 (1833)—James Whitcomb Riley, one of 
the best loved of children’s poets. 

October 15 (1830)—Helen Hunt Jackson, poet and 
writer. Author of ‘‘October’s Bright Blue Weather.”’ 

October 16 (1758)—Noah Webster, who compiled 
the first dictionary in our country. 


October 21 (1808)—Samuel Francis Smith, author 
of the poem ‘‘America.”’ 


October 22 (1811)—Franz Liszt, famous Hungarian 
composer. 


October 25 (1888)—Richard E. Byrd, the first man 
to fly across the North and South poles. 


October 27 (1858)—Theodore Roosevelt, a great 
President of our country. 


November 2 (1735)—-Daniel Boone, a famous hunter 
and scout. 

November 4 (1879)—Will Rogers, beloved cowboy, 
author and actor. Noted for his outstanding humor. 

November 7 (1867)—Marie Curie, the French scien- 
tist who with her husband discovered radium. 

November 11 (1836)—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author 
of ‘‘The Story of a Bad Boy.”’ 

November 13 (1850)—Robert Louis Stevenson, poet 
and writer, gifted with an unusual imagination. 

November 14 (1765)—Robert Fulton, inventor of first 
steamboat. 


November 20 (1858)—Selma Lager Cof, author of 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Nils.”’ 


November 29 (1832)—Louisa May Alcott, beloved 
author of “‘Little Women.”’ 


November 30 (1667)—Jonathan Swift, English 
author, famous for his ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.”’ 

November 30 (1835)—Mark Twain (Samuel 
Clemens), who will always be remembered for his ‘Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn.” 


QuESTION: What are some helpful books 
of reference a teacher may use in 
developing a Farm or Home Unit? 


AnswER: The following books or bulletins should 
prove of value: 


‘Social Studies in the Primary Grades,’’ Storm (Lyons 
& Carnahan) 


“Curriculum Making in an Elementary School,”’ Lincoln 
School Staff (Ginn) 


“Correlated Curriculum Activities,’ Tuttle (Creative 
Educational Society, Mankato, Minn.) 


“California Curriculum Commission’—A _ Teacher’s 
Guide to Child Development (Primary Unit), Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education 


“Pupils,” Activities in the Elementary Grades, Minor 
(Lippincott) 
Teachers’ Learn Unit Series—Nos. 50 and 60, Bureau 


of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 


Bulletins: Free Material on Farm Life. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Armour & Co., Chicago, II. 


Borden’s Farm Products Co., 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, 


International Harvester Co., 606 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 

National Dairy Council, 307 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Schulze Baking Co., 40 E. Garfield Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Machine, Wis. 


Quaker Oats Co., School Health Service, 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


QuEsTION: Is it possible to get a unit or 
units written on ‘‘Music Appreciation’’ 
that will help in the teaching of music 
to second grade? 


AnswER: The following units have been developed 
by teachers: 


Unit No. 41—‘‘Song Source Material for an Activity 
Curriculum,”’ Wright (Lossing) 


Unit No. 66—Music Appreciation, Cowles 


Both are published by ‘“‘Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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nd shoes. The dog is white with brown ears and saddle. 


nd the tall evergreen dark green under the snow. 


ey a dull orange red. The distant trees are violet a 


he boy may wear a white sweater with orange cuffs, collar and cap. His trousers are brown, like his stockings a 


Paint the sky light blue, the house and chimn 
The baby has a pink hood and mittens. Paint the sled light brown. 


Paint all flesh light orange. 
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Winter Neighbors 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


—_ winter when the world is white in snow, queer little 
people come to neighbor in the yards and gardens along the 
street. Some are happy-go-lucky creatures with twinkly black 
eyes and have the curliest smiles on their round faces; others are not 
so gay, but their plump robust figures are a welcome sight for 
we know busy little children have been having outdoor fun. 


If it is a nice January day when you read this, perhaps your 
teacher will take you out on the playgrounds and let you have a 
try at making snowmen. Some of your class may choose to make 
animals instead of people; bears and elephants are easiest to 
make and several children may work together on one figure. Or 
if you are at home, realistic touches may be added by placing a 
hat or bonnet on the snowman’s head, giving him mittened 
hands, and a pair of dad’s old shoes for feet. 


A very effective border for your schoolroom wall may be 
worked out with cut-outs or white calcimine paint. You'll be 
surprised how cheery the sight of a jolly old snowman will 
make you feel on a cold, gray morning. Paint the background a 
bright blue to look like the sky or a soft orange or lavender shade 
will make a nice contrast to the white. 


In building a real snowman, features may be worked out by 
the use of sticks or small pieces of coal. Straw or hay makes ex- 


cellent hair or beards. Neckties, aprons, or a tattered old coat 
give personality. 


If you want your snowman to stay with you all winter let 
him inhabit a spot in the shade of a building where the sun very 
seldom shines. He loves the cold. The frostier it is the better for 
these gay little winter neighbors. 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE MOON 


By Sytvia L. CLAFLIN 


The moon shines with a silvery light 
All through the darkness of the night. 


It makes the trees and bushes gleam 
Like fairy forests in a dream. 


When I look out my window high, 
I cannot find it in the sky; 


But silver shimmers in the air— 
That’s how I know the moon is there! 


I DREAMED I WAS A 
SNOWMAN 


By ELEANOR DENNIS 


Of all the dreams I ever had, 
The funniest of them yet 

Is one I dreamed about last night; 
I never will forget. 


I dreamed I was a snowman 
Who started for a walk, 

And every time I saw someone 
I’d stop awhile to talk. 


I met a pretty little girl 
Who wanted me to play. 

She looked so lonesome all alone 
And so I said I’d stay. 


I went into the house with her, 
And sat down in a chair, 
But when I started up to go, 
I wasn’t anywhere. 


I couldn’t find myself at all, 
My brain was all a muddle. 

For not a bit of me was left 
But just a great big puddle. 


WOODEN SOLDIERS 


By AIMEE JACKSON SHORT 


The wooden soldiers march around 
In coats of fiery red, 

And muffs of fur, like ladies use, 
Each wears upon his head. 


Bang! Bang! Bang! 


What is the reason for this fuss? 
Where is the enemy? 

The mouse is in the candy jar, 
Oh, me! Oh, my! Oh, me! 


TIBITHA TWITTLE’S 
COLD 


By HELEN KiITCHELL Evans 


Tibitha Twittle has a cold 
From wading in the street, 
Without nice warm galoshes on 

Tibitha Twittle’s feet. 


Tibitha Twittle’s neck is stiff, 
She has a sore, sore throat, 
From running on the school play- 
ground 
Without her hat and coat. 


Tibitha Twittle says that she 
Just hates to stay in bed, 

And from now on she’s going to do 
All that the health book said. 


AMERICA 
By VERA M. BALDWIN 


America means freedom, 
America means peace; 
It means that opportunity 

And justice never cease. 


America’s a brave land, 
It’s home sweet home to me. 
God, keep it always as it is, 
Peaceful, just, and free. 


SMILE 


By LEONARD SNYDER 


A frog just smiles and never wants 
White whiskers like a goat. 

A pony never longs to wear 
A black bear’s shaggy coat. 


Some girls can wear pink ruffles, 
And some wear chocolate brown, 
But everybody knows a scowl 
Will spoil the nicest gown. 


WINTER FUN 
By Ciara G. CorNELL 


I’m sorry for the girls and boys 
Who live where there’s no snow, 

Because they miss the jolly times 
We northern children know. 


They never have a chance to go 
A-coasting down a hill; 
They can’t build Eskimo’s round 
huts, 
Or snowmen, white and still. 


They can’t make forts or pack snow- 
balls, 
Or walk on top the snow. 
I’ll bet if they were asked up here 
Not one would answer, ‘‘No.”’ 


THE MILKMAN 


By ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Milkman with your bottles white, 
Plodding through the dusky night, 
Leaving milk for ev’ryone 
Before the rising sun; 


What a precious gift you give! 
Milk makes children grow and live, 
Building bones and muscles, too, 
So thanks we give to you! 


You must go in rain or snow 
To all homes—for well you know 
Children need their milk each day 
And so you’re on your way! 


MR. POSTMAN 


By ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


Mr. Postman, have you brought me 
A long letter in your sack? 

For I wrote one to my auntie 
And I want an answer back! 


Yes, my dear, I have a message, 
A big letter, square and white; 

I am sure that she is saying— 
“It was nice of you to write!” 


WHEN I START TO 
CROSS THE STREET 


By Nona KEEN DuFFy 


When I start to cross the street 
I look both left and right, 

And then I quickly run across 
If there’s no car in sight. 


If cars are coming down the street, 
I wait till they are past; 

I look to right and left again, 
And then I run real fast! 


OUR FRIEND 


By HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


The Screech Owl is a friend of man, 
He eats all of the mice he can, 
He often feasts on spiders, too, 
So let the Screech Owl live near you. 


His suit is brown and fits quite well, 
But, oh, he has a dreadful yell; 
Never mind his screech. He’s nice 
Because he catches lots of mice. 
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Welcome, Jack Frost! 


SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


1. Sly Jack Frost is here once more, With his. brush - es bright, . . Mix - es col - ors gold and 

2. Dia-monds shin - ing on the grass, Ru - bies in the _—‘ trees, — All from out his lit - tle 

wT wT x ws 

red through-out the au - tumn night; .. Sil - ver crys - tals’. in his _ box, A- long’ with 
box came jew - els rare as these, .. So we’re glad to wel - come him, In - vite him 
wT we ws wT 
| 
crim -son gay, .. Ev - ‘ry morn - ing’ we can see his work a- long the way... 
here to Stay’ .. Hap - py that he’s come to share his treas- ures. in this way. . 


Growing Up 


KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


— 


1, How’ can I grow to be so ver - y straight and tall, How can I grow so 
2. My milk and veg - ta - bles I like for they taste fine, They say that eat - ing 
strong, I shan’t be ill at all ? All of the an - swer I would learn, But 
car - rots Will make our eyes all shine. My _ sleep is quite as reg - u - lar as 
I a - gree; Fresh air and lots’ of ex - er - cise, Are ver - y good for’ me. 


faith - ful clock. I think I am ithe health - iest child, You’ll find in our whole block. 
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Louise D. Tessin 


Tessin 


mo , and|ev-ry |where that] he did| go , the |ground was 
snow and| ice ‘Twas} ve-ry jwhite ver-y he |called his 
aw--ful |scare, he |met algreat big} po-lar|,bear the| po- - lar 
view, dhe | lit- tle| Es -- Ki 4 mo said|,Whew'/ | |quess 


S\ 
\ 
2 
Vv A > 
wm 
\ 
There | was a | lit -tle 
His |house was |made of 
~ i One |day he |had an 
|great big |wa)- rus 
ww, 
| cov-eredsnow- y |white ,he |thought it}was a | Jove - ly |sight. 
house an| ig --- - |-loo ,'twasjmade of jice that's] ver--y | true. 
bear just] laughed with glee, and |jumped in-to he | i - - cy | sea. 
bet-ter|stay at |home ,its|saf - er|far than| off to |roam’ 
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Tongue Cases 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


cases? 

There really are such things even 
though you may never have heard 
of them. 

The long, thin, handle-like addi- 
tions to the chrysalises in the pic- 
ture are “‘tongue cases.’”’ The moths 
that hatch from these three chrysa- 
lises will all have tongues of different 
lengths; the one in the middle will 
possess the longest proboscis. 

Some moths are FEEDERS; others 
are NON-FEEDERS, possessing 
neither tongue nor mouth, conse- 
quently they live only a few days. A 
moth that feeds lives for weeks, but 
it would starve if anything injured 
its long thin tongue. 

The Giant Sphinx Moth probably 
possesses the longest tongue in the 
moth world. Occasionally it meas- 
ures over three inches in length. The 
moth curls its tongue up like a watch 
spring when not in use. 

It is an easy matter for bees to get 
honey from almost any flower. They 
are small enough to crawl right in- 
side foxgloves and Canterbury bells. 
Moths would have to pass these 
flowers up, if it were not for their 
long tongues; as it is, they uncurl 
their tongues and send them down 
to the bottom of funnel-shaped 
flowers like the cypress vine, which 
bees are forced to pass up. 


Bees and moths both help to 
fertilize seeds of plants. Bees work 
by day. Moths visit flowers that do 
not open till dusk, such as four- 
o’clocks. 


Probably you have seen, or at 
least heard, of the green tomato 
worm. When this big caterpillar has 
finished feeding he burrows into the 
earth. When he reaches a suitable 
spot, about two or three inches under- 
ground, he begins to moisten the soil 
and mold it around him. 


These earth cases become so hard 
when dry that it takes a good blow 
to crack them open. Nature has 
given the tongue such a wonderful 
protection that a case can be opened 


Giant Sphinx Getting Honey from a 
Four-o’Clock (Smaller than life size) 


carefully, without hurting either the 
tongue or the chrysalis. 


The sharp point at the end of the 
chrysalis is used to open the earth 
case when the moth is ready to 
hatch out. As the chrysalis jerks and 
jerks, the sharp point at last cracks 
open the hard earth wall. Then the 
chrysalis jerks its way to the sur- 
face, point first. 

A little later a wet moth with 
crumpled wings emerges from the 
soil. He pumps juice from his body 
into his wings, which enlarge rapidly. 
When they are dry and hard he is 
ready for his first flight. 


The tongues of butterflies and of 
several small moths are not long 
enough to need tongue cases when in 
the chrysalis state. But the long 
delicate tongues of the Giant Sphinx 
and the Five-Spotted Hawk Moths 
always have this strange protec- 
tion. 


When people speak of the long 
tongue of the Giant Sphinx and other 
moths, many may not know that the 
tongue of a moth is not really a 
tongue at all but a proboscis. It is a 
long tube through which the moth 
sucks up the nectar of flowers, or 
water from moist places. 


A Call on Mr. Bumps 


A Gardener Boy Story 
By GARALD LAGARD 


the gardener boy,” said 
Patsy. ‘“May we go and watch him 
mow the lawn?”’ 

“‘Perhaps he doesn’t want you and 
David,” said Mrs. Shelley. “You 
ask so many questions.”’ 

““Oh, yes, he does,”’ said Patsy and 
David. ‘‘He likes to answer ques- 


tions; he said so. He is taking some 
kind of an ‘ology’ in school that has 
animals and things in it. The 
gardener boy is very smart.” 

Mrs. Shelley smiled. ‘“‘Zodlogy,”’ 
she said, ‘and you and David will 
have it when you are as old as the 
gardener boy. Run along, if you 


wish, but don’t be a bother.”’ 

Outside, the gardener boy finished 
oiling the lawn mower. ‘‘We’ll mow 
the back lot first,’’ he said, and he 
wheeled the mower along in front 
of him. 

“Oh,”’ said Patsy, and she shud- 
dered. ‘‘There’s an old toad in the 
back lot. He’s big and ugly, and he 
has warts. I don’t want to go in the 
back lot.”’ 

“Don’t you like toads?” said the 
gardener boy with surprise. 

“‘She’s afraid of them,” said David. 
“But I’m not; I just don’t like 
them.”’ 
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The gardener boy smiled. “‘Let’s 
go find him and I’ll introduce him 
to you. He’s a fine fellow to know.”’ 

With the gardener boy leading 
and Patsy hanging back they went 
in search of the toad. “‘It’s too early 
in the day for him to be out of his 
hole,’”’ said the gardener boy. “‘But 
if we are careful not to frighten him 
he won’t be hard to find. When he is 
frightened he pulls his head back in 
the hole and lets the dirt cover him 

Patsy said, “I would just as soon 
not find him.” 

But they did find him; with his 
head just showing from a hole in the 
moist earth near the back faucet. 
**Hello, old fellow,” said the gardener 
boy, and the toad blinked sleepily. 
The gardener boy knelt and care- 
fully lifted the toad from his house. 
“A toad can’t drink,’”’ he said, ‘‘so 
he must sleep where there is mois- 
ture. He takes it in through his skin. 
In fact,’’ he continued, ‘‘a toad’s skin 
is so sensitive that when he is small 
and just leaving the pond where he 
changed from a tadpole into a toad 
he must travel only in damp weather. 
When it’s hot they stay in damp 
places in the ground. But just as 
soon as it starts to rain, out they 
come—hundreds of them, looking 
for gardens in which to make their 
homes. That is why lots of people 
really believe it rains toads.”’ 

David went up on tiptoe so he 
could see, and the gardener boy 
brought his hand lower. “‘You will 
get warts,’ said David. 

The gardener boy laughed. “‘Lots 
of people believe that, too,”’ he said, 
“but it isn’t so. Toads are about the 
most harmless creatures you could 
find. Some toads, not all of them, 


I. was a very warm day in 
November and Hairy Woodpecker 
was puzzled. He was clinging to a 
little birch tree by the brook and 
his bright eyes had spied a bush all 
yellow with feathery blossoms. 

“I’m all mixed up,” he said aloud. 
“I thought this was the fall of the 
year and that winter was just around 
the corner, but this looks like 
spring.” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t spring! if you will 
excuse me for contradicting you,” 
chirped his polite cousin, Downy 
Woodpecker. ‘‘The trees are quite 
bare and the grass in the field is 
brown.” 

“Then why is this silly bush full 
of flowers?” asked the inquisitive 
Hairy. 


Witch-Hazel Magic 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


have little knobs back of their eyes 
which squeeze out a fluid when they 
are in pain that is very irritat- 
ing. It is about the only protection 
they have against animals or snakes 
that might wish to eat them. But 
unless it got into your mouth or 
eyes it would not harm you.” 

‘‘How can you bear to hold him in 
your hand?” said Patsy. ‘‘He looks 
all slimy.” 

“He isn’t, though. Here —”’ and 
the gardener boy held him out, “‘just 
touch him once and you will change 
your mind.” 

“Go on,”’ said David stoutly. “I 
dare you!”’ 

“TI will if you will,” said Patsy 
bravely; and she rested her finger 
on the toad’s back. ‘‘Why,”’ she said 
in surprise, “‘he feels all cool and soft, 
but not at all like I thought he 
would.”” She put out both her 
hands. ‘‘Let me hold him by myself,” 
and the gardener boy gave her the 
toad. 

you want to hear him sing?” 
he asked, and he changed the toad’s 
position on Patsy’s hand so that his 
hind feet hung down. At once he 
puffed out his throat and gave a 
gentle chirp. Patsy almost dropped 
him, in her surprise. ‘‘Oh,’’ she 
squealed, is making a noise!’ 
The toad turned his head and 
blinked his eyes, and pushed with his 
front feet; and all the while he 
chirped softly. The gardener boy 
took him back. 

“‘He doesn’t like all his weight on 
his stomach,’’ he said. was 
asking us to put him in a more com- 
fortable position.’’ He looked at the 
toad closely. ‘“‘I believe,’’ he said 
slowly, ‘“‘that our friend has just had 
a new suit.” 


“Because it is bewitched, I guess,”’ 
said Downy. “It always blossoms in 
November when the leaves on its 
branches have fallen. It is the 
witch-hazel bush. Haven’t you heard 
about it?” 

“T have heard about witches,”’ 
said Hairy, nodding his redcapped 
head. 

‘‘The witch-hazel bush has magic 
power,”’ chirped Downy softly, for 
they had flown nearer. ‘“‘Long ago 
the Indians knew its secrets, and 
even now men come into the meadow 
and gather its branches and brew 
them for medicine which cures their 
pains. I have heard that it will point 
the way to gold, and to water when 
men are thirsty and wish to dig 
deep wells.” 
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‘‘What do youmean?”’ asked David. 
‘How can toads get new suits?”’ 

“Easily enough,’’ answered the 
gardener boy. “Simply by eating 
the old ones.’’ While Patsy and 
David were puzzling that out, he 
went on to explain: “‘A toad sheds 
his coat about four time a year. 
When his skin gets loose and un- 
comfortable, he humps up his back 
and draws his feet under him, and 
his skin splits down the back. Then 
he keeps opening and shutting his 
mouth and drawing the loose skin 
into it; he just eats his old skin right 
off.”’ 

“Oh,” said Patsy, “I like toads. 
They’re funny! Please let me take 
him again.” 

‘““‘Well,”’ said the gardener boy, “I 
think we had better put him down 
now,” and he put the toad back be- 
side his hole in the ground. The toad 
puffed himself up and gave a low 
chirp and backed into his house. 

“He is saying good-bye,” said 
David. ‘‘Good-bye, Mr. Toad.’’ But 
the toad was wriggling deeper and 
deeper into his hole, and soon the 
dirt fell down upon his head, quite 
hiding him. 

‘“‘He will be out again just before 
dark,”’ said the gardener boy. ‘‘Then 
you can watch him earn money for 
you. Because of all the bugs and 
worms he eats that are destructive 
to growing things he is said to be 
worth $19.88 a year, so long as he 
lives, and some toads live to be more 
than thirty-five years old.”’ 

David said, ‘‘Do you suppose we 
could sell him to somebody?”’ 

‘You will do no such thing!”’ cried 
Patsy. ‘“‘He is our very own toad, and 
I’m going to call him Mr. Bumps.” 
And Mr. Bumps he became. 


“Oh!”’ screamed Hairy, almost 
upsetting, “I have been shot!”’ 
Tiny bullets rattled against the 
dry leaves and fell about them like 
rain. The little woodpeckers flew 
across the brook, too frightened to 
know what had really happened. 
“That was funny,” said Hairy, 
shaking himself and looking at 
Downy. “I’m not hurt. Are you?”’ 
“No,” replied Downy, “I’m all 
right. Those could not have been 
real bullets. Perhaps the witch- 
hazel bush was playing a trick on 
Hairy looked frightened. ‘‘It must 
truly be bewitched,”’ said he. “I think 
it will be best to keep away from it.” 
They had not seen Chickadee 
who was perched above them and 
her merry call made them both 
jump. stars!”’ said she, ‘‘you 
both look terribly scared.” 
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“It isn’t anything to laugh about,”’ 
said Hairy. 

Chickadee was full of fun. ‘‘I have 
been sitting here for some time,’’ said 
she, ‘‘and I know all about it. The 
witch-hazel bush bombarded you.” 

“Oh,”’ said Hairy, looking more 
frightened than ever, “I didn’t know 
that bushes could shoot guns.” 

“They can,” replied Chickadee. 
“Even little blue violet can shoot 
her tiny seeds into the grass, and 
once she hit Fox Sparrow who was 
on the ground near her.”’ 

“Do you think we were hit by 


witch-hazel seeds?”’ asked Hairy. 

“Of course I think so,” replied 
Chickadee. ‘‘Come over to the bush 
and I’ll show you the little double- 
barreled gun that exploded.” 

“‘Excuse me,”’ chirped Hairy. “‘I’d 
rather stay here.”’ 

“T’ll go,” said Downy. As they 
flew across the brook, Hairy fol- 
lowed them, for he was too curious 
to stay behind. 

Chickadee was right. They found 
little seed-pods hidden among the 
witch-hazel blossoms. Some of them 
were open and empty, but others 
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were closed and ready to explode. 
Hairy was nervous. “‘You can stay 
in this bewitched bush as long as 
you like,” said he, “‘but I’ll fly over 
to the oak-grove and wait for you.” 
Just as he said this, another witch- 
hazel gun popped and one hard 
little seed hit his red cap. 

“‘Good-bye,”’ he called. “I’ve had 
enough!’ Away he flew and his 
cousin Downy followed him, but 
Chickadee turned a_ somersault 
among the yellow flowers. She wasn’t 
afraid of bewitched bushes nor of 
little seed guns. 
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Chisel 


By ALLEN 


ground lay deep with 
snow. It did not bother Chisel 
Tooth, the porcupine. He cared not 
that the sky was gray, and a cold 
wind blew. For a week he had sat 
propped against his tail, or hunched 
in the crotch of a limb, in the spruce 
tree. By day, when the lumbermen 
and their dogs were about, he dozed 
peacefully. He hardly showed at all. 
He was just a dark gray bunch of 
something that would have weighed 
about twenty pounds. With his 
long curved claws on four fingers, 
and a thumb pad, he had no trouble 
holding on. He never fell off even 
when he was asleep. 

When the men went away at sun- 
down, Chisel Tooth gnawed the 
bark of the spruce tree all night long. 
He was fat and comfortable, and he 
had no troubles. The squirrels had 
hoarded nuts for winter. The bears 
were sleeping the cold months away. 
And other creatures were near to 
starving. But when Chisel Tooth 
had eaten all the bark he could 
reach on that tree, he would just 
waddle on to the next. The snow 
crust was hard enough to hold him 
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up. He walked on flat soles, and his 
legs were short. He never hunted 
trouble, except once in a while witha 
fellow porcupine. Sometimes he 
quarreled with his brother who lived 
near by. Then they would grind 
their teeth, and growl, and push 
each other around with their noses. 
Otherwise, Chisel Tooth was inter- 
ested in no one but himself. He had 
no friends, but he didn’t care, so 
long as he had enough to eat. 

There was just one thing he 
needed, and that was salt. He loved 
salt. But he knew there was plenty 
at the lumber camp. He would go 
tonight and help himself. The lum- 
bermen called him “the dunce of 
the woods,”’ but he knew he was not 
so dumb as he looked. A wildcat 
screeched somewhere not far away, 
and a fox barked. The ice on the river 
cracked with a report like a gun. But 
Chisel Tooth was not afraid, as he 
crawled over the snow crust to camp. 
Was he not covered all over his back 
and his tail with wiry barbs? These 
quills slanted backwards in peace 
times. But just let anyone declare 
war on Chisel Tooth! 


As he neared the log cabin in the 
clearing, he whined eagerly, for he 
could smell the salt. Now he could 
taste it on the axe handles. Um! It 
was good! With his orange-colored 
front teeth, sharp as chisels, he 
scraped the salt taste of the men’s 
sweating hands from their axe 
handles. 

Suddenly one of the men awoke! 
He looked out the window; then he 
threw a chunk of stove wood. 
Chisel Tooth dodged it, without 
having to move too fast. Chattering 
his teeth with anger, he waddled 
away—as far as the nearest tree. For 
awhile he hid his head under a tree 
root, for his face had no quills to 
protect it. But nothing further hap- 
pened. Then he began gnawing the 
bark of the tree. This was a hemlock, 
and it made a nice change from his 
steady diet of spruce bark. He lay 
sprawled out flat on the snow crust. 
Why bother to climb, until he had 
eaten all the bark he could reach 
from here? He lay sprawled out flat 
on the snow crust. His back and tail 
were so armored with quills that 
nothing on four legs would care to 
touch him. 

One thing he did not know. An 
old red fox that lived in a den on the 
hillside had had no meat for days. 
And he had not the right kind of 
teeth for eating bark. His sides 
pinched with hunger. For if there 
were rabbits hidden beneath the 
snow crust, he had no idea where to 
find them. Sniffing the night wind, 
his keen nose suddenly caught the 
warm odor of porcupine. Now all 
he had to do was to follow his nose. 

Without a sound, he trotted 
lightly along the hard snow crust. 
A fat porcupine would taste mighty 
good, if only he could dodge its 
quills. Of course, there always were 
quills. Once, when the old fox was 
just a pup, he had been slapped by a 
porcupine’s tail. The quills, like 
fishhooks at the ends, had gone clear 
through and out the other side of 
his nose. It had hurt dreadfully. 
Maybe he’d better try for something 
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else! Still, it would do no harm just 
to take a look at that porcupine! 

Chisel Tooth still lay flat, with 
his soft underside protected only by 
the hard crust of the snow bank. 
A sudden change in the wind 
brought him the odor of fox, but 
Chisel Tooth was not afraid. He just 
kept on with his supper. 

It was with real surprise that he 
found the fox had actually tunneled 
beneath the snow bank. Why, that 


fox was trying to come up under- 
neath, and take a bite at his soft 
underside! 

His skin suddenly pricked with 
fear, and as the skin tightened it 
made every quill stand upright. 
At the same time, Chisel Tooth 
tucked his face between his fore 
paws, and curled up into a ball, 
with the quills on the outside. That 
made him look like a giant chestnut 
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bur. Only his tail was out, and that 
tail was armored with quills. Slap- 
ping it angrily back and forth, he 
waited for the enemy to get his 
nose too close. 

But now there was nothing to 
wait for. The old fox, seeing how 
things were, had given up. Wisely 
he was trotting off to try something 
else. The fox had no intention of 
getting another quill in his nose! 


Great-Grandfather Turtle 


By MAE NORTON MORRIS 


TURTLE 
had lived too long to be fooled by 
warm November days. He knew that 
they wouldn’t last. He knew that 
North Wind, Blustering Blizzard and 
Ice Storm were just around the 
corner, and that this would probably 
be his last chance to take a sun- 
bath. So he pulled himself up upon 
the flat rock in the middle of the 
brook. A few funny little whirligig 
beetles were making silver circles 
on the water near the bank where 
Wiggles, the baby snake, was sun- 
ning himself. But it wasn’t summer 
for there were no gauzy-winged flies 
about, no flowers, no leaves on the 
trees. The frogs, also, had disap- 
peared and Great-Grandfather Tur- 
tle was a little lonely, but the warm 
sun felt good on his broad back and 
he decided to take a nap. 

Downy and Hairy Woodpecker 
flew into a little tree by the brook 
and they saw the old turtle sleeping 
on the flat rock. Suddenly they 
wished that they knew something 
about him for he looked interesting. 

“Isn’t it late in the year for him 
‘to be about?” asked Hairy. 


‘Where does he go when the 
brook freezes?’’ asked Downy. 

“T don’t know,” confessed Hairy. 
“T wish we could talk with him. 
Perhaps he would tell us about him- 
self.”’ 

‘‘There are some very funny folk 
in this meadow,’’ said Downy. ‘‘Look 
at those queer little whirligig beetles! 
We see them every day, but what 
do we know about them?”’ 

“We don’t know a thing,”’ said 
Hairy. 

“I’ve got an idea,’”’ said Downy; 
“let’s find a wishing-stone.”’ 

‘“‘What is a wishing-stone?”’ asked 
Hairy, as he pecked beneath the 
bark of the tree to find an insect 
egg. 

“It’s a magic stone. You just make 
a wish on it and the wish will come 
true. We could wish to understand 
the meadow-folk, then we would be 
able to understand their language, 
and they would understand us.”’ 

“If we can’t find a wishing-stone,”’ 
said Hairy, ‘“‘perhaps the witch- 
hazel bush will do just as well.” 

“That’s a great idea!’’ exclaimed 
Downy. “I hope no seed guns pop 


while we are making wishes, but I 
am willing to take a chance.” 

Two little woodpeckers flew across 
the brook and alighted among the 
guns and flowers of the bush. Hairy 
said: 

*‘Witch-hazel Bush 
Witch-hazel Bush, 
If magic you be, 
Grant these wishes 
To Downy and me.” 


The little bush seemed to stand 
very still as if it were listening; not a 
feathery flower moved, not a gun 
popped. Then Hairy said, ‘‘We wish 
to understand the language of the 
meadow-folk so that we may talk 
with them.’’ He then nodded his 
head toward Downy. “It’s your turn 
now to make a wish.” 

‘‘We wish,” said Downy, “‘to find 
out if this meadow is enchanted.” 

Little Breeze suddenly shook the 
witch-hazel bush until her yellow 
blossoms danced and her tiny seed- 
pod guns rattled. Somehow the 
little woodpeckers knew that their 
wishes had been granted. 

“‘Thank you, Witch-hazel Bush,” 
said the polite Downy. Then they 
flew across the brook to find Great- 
Grandfather Turtle. If they could 
talk with him, how happy they would 
be. 


The Woodpecker 


By ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


The woodpecker in our tree 
Taps a little tune for me, 
Rap-rap-rap! I hear him say, 
I will gather food this way! 
The woodpecker, busily, 
‘Taps and taps upon my tree, 


Bob-bob-bob! Goes his red head, 
As he works for daily bread! 
When I hear his rap-rap-rap! 
Quietly I watch him tap, 

And I think he nods to me 

As he pounds so steadily! 


s 


= how beautiful the snow 
is!”’ 

People often say that for it is true. 
They like the look of the clean white 
world about them. But perhaps the 
same people do not know that each 
tiny little snowflake is very beauti- 
ful when seen under a magnifying 
glass. 

Look at the picture. Would you 
ever guess that these pretty shapes 
were snow crystals? 

If you saw some snowflakes under 
a magnifying glass, you might not 
find two patterns just like the ones 
in the picture. But you would see 
others that were just as beautiful. 
Every snow crystal seems to be a 
little different to the one next to it. 
All are beautiful and hexagonal. 
That difficult word means six-sided, 
with all the sides the same length. 

We all have good times in the 
snow. We build snow castles. We 
have snowball fights. We make snow 
men. We get out our sleds and go 
scouting down the hillside. And the 


Trail of a Rabbit 


Snow Hunts 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


older boys and girls snap snow pic- 
tures with their cameras. 

But here is a new game you may 
not have tried, and one you can play 
as well as your big brother. After a 
fresh fall of snow suppose you get all 
bundled up and go out and hunt for 
SNOW TRAILS. 

If your dog runs along by your 
side he will make the first trail. 
Turn round and examine what kind 
of dent his paws have made in the 
snow. Fix how they look firmly in 
your mind, so that you will be able 
to recognize another dog’s trail if 
you come across one. 

Next, watch your neighbor’s cat. 
See how daintily she lifts up her 
paws and sets them down in the 
snow. Her trail looks dainty, too. 
But if your dog scares her and she 
races off for home, her running trail 
will look quite different to her slow- 
going one. 

Now suppose you come across 
some queer looking footprints like 
the ones in the picture. They make a 
sort of design, don’t they? 

Can you guess what small animal 
has passed this way? 

Of course you can. It was a rabbit, 
and a rabbit hops about, he doesn’t 
run. That is why his trail is so dif- 
ferent. 

If you continue your walk you 


Cat Trail (walking) 


ABOUT BEARS 
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will most likely come across another 
odd trail. 

Marks like these are often seen 
around a walnut tree. 

Four small dents placed close to- 
gether are the footprints of the gray 
squirrel. 

Look at the picture again. You 
will see that the squirrel came over 
the snow for something and then 
went back again. 

Even a little sparrow will leave its 
trail in the snow of two tiny foot- 
prints close together. 

If you want to study bird trails, 
try this. The next time there is a 
nice smooth patch of snow outside 
your back door, throw out some 
crumbs. A few minutes later look 
out again, and count how many 
different kinds of birds’ footmarks 
you can see. 

Remember, good snow trails can 
only be found after a fresh fall of 
snow, so get out and hunt for them 
before anyone scuffs them out. The 
clearest dents are made after a light 
snowfall. All trails look somewhat 
different in deep snow. 


Track of Gray Squirrel 
(coming and going) 


Bears like honey 
And wild berries sweet. 
They surely do know 
What’s good to eat. 


Bears like woods, 
And mountains blue; 
And climbing trees 
Just like I do. 
—Norman C. Schlichter 
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NATURE STUDY LESSON By Thelma Moreland 


The Flying 
Squirrel 


Some moonlight night, if 
you stroll through the woods, 
you may see this tiny fellow 
flitting from tree to tree. He 
travels at night only, so is 
seldom seen, although he is as 
common as other squirrels. He 
has brown, velvety fur, which 
is very dense and beautiful. 
He has a thin skin stretched 
from front to hind legs, which 
acts as a parachute, and helps 
him fly from branch to branch. 

Little Frisky is more gentle 
than his cousin, the fox or 
gray squirrel, and makes a nice pet. He makes his cozy home in a hollow tree, or some- 
times makes over an old crow or owl nest into his home. His food is mostly acorns, nuts, seeds, 
buds, and insects. He is also quite fond of meat, and, I am sorry to tell, sometimes eats baby birds. 
But he is a charming little fellow and deserves your protection. 


Directions: 


Color the squirrel brown, leaving the edges of his fur white. The oak leaves are orange. Make 


a poster of the flying squirrel. 
The Sunfish 


Every small boy knows the gayly colored little sunfish, which abounds in every sparkling 
brook. He is an active little fellow, very inquisitive, for he may be easily caught on a fishhook 
made of a bent pin, and the tiniest bait. He is one of the most beautiful fish to be found. He is a 
plucky little worker, and builds his 
fortified home of rocks, which he 
moves around and piles in a heap. 
There Mother Sunfish lays her eggs, 
and the father fish watches them until 
they hatch. Then he swims away 
and lets mama care for the babies. 


Directions: 


Color the sunfish green, making 
the speckles orange and red. His fins 
are orange, while his breast is a 
creamy yellow. The water is light 
blue, the lily pads green. 

You may cut out the fish, and 
mount on a page in your Nature 
Study booklet. Write a story about 
the sunfish in the booklet. 
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THE PENGUIN Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


The single egg is laid well back from the sea. 
Both parents care for it. 

The egg is carried on the feet to hatch. 

A flap of feathers keeps it warm. 


These are King Penguins. 

They live near the South Pole. 

King Penguins are about three feet tail. 

They are black and white with golden throats. 


i 


At about nine months baby Penguins go to the 


They have a trumpeting call. 
Penguins also hiss. 

The tail is quite short. 

But the bill is sharp and strong. 


They are wonderful swimmers. 
The wings are like flippers. 
Penguins catch sea food. 
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What, Ho! Down Comes 
the Snow! 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Millions and billions and trillions of flakes 
Twirling and whirling and skipping—it takes 
All shapes and patterns to fashion a storm; 
Let’s leave our book nook and fireside warm 
To tromp about, stomp about—wade in the snow. 
Dear Ebenezer is ready to go, 

Armed with a glass that will help magnify 
Each little snow fairy frolicking by. 

Here is a flake that is pointed and bright 
Flash—it has suddenly vanished from sight. 
Here is a star shape—and one almost square. 
Can I be dreaming? I know it was there! 


Out in the garden where snowdrifts are deep 
Last summer’s flowers have fallen asleep, 

Tree nests are empty—yet birds every day 
Feast on the crumbs from our new feeding tray 
In Winter bright icicles glisten and shine, 
Fringing the roof in a zigzagging line. 
Snowstorms are pleasant and full of surprise 

If you are skillful in using your eyes. 


What are the questions, friend Bunny will ask? 
Finding the answers will be a gay task, 

For bright are the wonders to write in your book, 
If you will only stop—listen—and look. 


Questions Ebenezer Rabbit will ask: 


What is a snowflake? 

Where do they come from? 

Are any two snowflakes alike? 

What happens to a snowflake when it touches a warm surface? 
What happens to the garden flowers when cold weather comes? 
What birds stay all winter to eat from the feeding trays? 

How are icicles formed? 

What causes snow to drift? 

How can we have fun in the snow? 


Things to do: 


Catch some snowflakes on your coat sleeve. 
Examine several snowflakes under a microscope. 


Bring a small container filled with snow into a warm room and watch 
it change into water. 


Build a feeding tray for birds near the school building. 
Study the birds that come to feed. 
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January Art Lessons 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


‘oo month we offer art sug- 
gestions that are especially designed 
for January. With no attempt to 
grade the work, we are sure the 
lessons may be fitted into any art 
program. 


January Number Rhymes 
(Pages 18 and 19) 


Let us glance at the number 
rhymes of this month. These deal 
with the number nine. The subject 
of toys is still very fresh in the 
minds of every child. The rhymes 
may inspire story-telling about toys 
received at Christmas time, of toys 
we made for someone, or gave to de- 
serving friends. It would be fine to 
paint a border of toys for the school- 
room. 

Next month we present number 
rhymes concerning the number ten, 
and this will end the series of sub- 
traction problems. 


The Little Eskimo 
(Page 35) 


Here we have a little song about 
an Eskimo who lives in a region 
where snow and ice are found most 
of the year. Name some of the 
animals found near the arctic circle, 
or North Pole. Tell stories about 
how the Eskimos live, what they 
eat, how they travel and how they 
dress. What do you know about 
Byrd’s experiences at the South 
Pole? Many interesting science 
stories and activities can be corre- 
lated with the little song for this 
month. 


Snow Stars 
(Page 45) 


As a correlation with the little 
song we have a lesson in cutting 
snow stars. These should be cut 
from thin white paper—typing paper 
will do very well. The cut stars can 
then be mounted upon black paper 
and used as a classroom border. 
Start by drawing a circle with a 
compass. Divide the circle into 
sixths. The radius OA equals dis- 
tance AB, BC, etc. Cut the circle 
out carefully. 

Next, fold the circle in half (2). 

3—This shows the next fold. 

4—Now bend the other section 
back so all edges are even. 

5—Then fold in half once more. 

It would be best to cut the stars 
from circles that measure about 
eight inches in diameter. Smaller 


stars can be cut after a little ex- 
perience. Sketch in all cutting lines. 
Pattern (6) is the same as the com- 
pleted star in the upper left-hand 
corner. It is best to make as many 
lines as possible parallel to each 
other. Lines that cross, as EF and 
GH in Figures 7 and 8, make espe- 
cially attractive designs. 


Perhaps you can have access to 
pictures of snow stars. Study these 
for design and try to make some like 
them. Perhaps you will have to cut 
several before you will get a really 
satisfactory one. 


Figure Drawing 
(Page 46) 


January weather inspires the illus- 
trating of January activities. Here 
we show how easy it is to draw 
action figures that are full of motion. 


Make a simple line drawing first. 
Over this draw ellipses to help in 
forming the anatomy. Next, dress 
the figure. See the shape of the 
sketch for the body (A and B). 


In order to get better proportion, 
the ellipses may be traced from cut- 
paper parts laid on the line figure. 
Or, as has been suggested in previous 
lessons, the figure may be made 
from cut-paper parts fastened to- 
gether with paper fasteners. The 
parts, being movable, permit the 
development of many action pos- 
tures from which to draw or trace. 
Dress the figure as you dress in 
winter. Have the figure do some of 
the things you like to do outdoors. 
Add enough details to the figure to 
make a nice picture. 


The January Snowman 
(Page 47) 


Everyone likes to draw a snow- 
man. Many of us find it difficult to 
put a hat on a snowman. So here we 
offer sketches that may help you in 
making your drawing problem easier. 

First draw your snowman’s.head. 
Then add the hat. By following the 
numbered lines it is easy to see how 
the different forms were worked out. 
The snowman need not wear mit- 
tens or gloves, but if that is the way 
you would like to design him, we 
also offer a few suggestions for these. 
Perhaps you would like to tie a scarf 
around his neck. Bands of colored 
lines across the scarf add character 
to the figure. 
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January Scenes 
(Page 48) 


To make a snowman figure com- 
plete one really ought to have a 
proper setting for him. Here we sug- 
gest several different scenes. They 
may also be done in cut paper. For 
Figure 1, we propose a black back- 
ground with a green tree, tree trunk 
brown, the church white with the 
roof above it red-orange, while the 
entrance section is cream colored 
with the steeple red. This gives the 
effect of sunshine and shade upon 
the building. 

2—Sky light blue, tall mountain a 
little deeper blue with white snow, 
next lower mountain blue-green, the 
lower mountain a green of a deeper 
tone, the water a deeper blue, the 
foreground yellow-green, with the 
tree carried out (as in 1). 

3—Deep blue sky, trees two dif- 
ferent greens, house side light brown, 
house front tan, snow white, chim- 
ney red-orange, windows yellow. 

4—Sky violet-blue, snow white, 
house red, chimney red-orange, big 
tree brown, farther tree tan (this 
gives an effect of distance). 

5—Sky deep violet-blue, house 
front pale violet, house side cream 
color, window yellow, chimney red- 
orange, snow white, path pale violet, 
tree deep brown edged with snow, 
fence blue-gray. 

6—Sky dark blue-green, house 
red-orange, chimney red, moon yel- 
low, tree brown edged with snow. 


January Calendar 
(Page 26) 


The calendar for this month has 
a little squirrel on it. How welcome 
they are in the city streets and in 
the parks, even in winter time, as 
they scamper about looking for a 
stray peanut or other morsel to eat. 
Perhaps you can tell us something 
about squirrels in summer or in 
winter. 

Next month is valentine and 
patriotic month again, and we have 
a store of attractive ideas for every 
teacher in the pages of the February 
issue. 
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FIGURE DRAWING 


Louise D. Tessin 
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THE JANUARY SNOW MAN Louise D. Tessin 
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THE POLAR CAP By Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


When we are having snow and ice here, we 
sometimes think of the Polar Cap where there 
is always ice and snow. There the sun shines 
only six months of the year. The people living 
in this cold region are called Eskimos. Ducks, 
penguins, seals, walrus, arctic foxes, brown and 
polar bears, also live there. The polar bears are 
the strongest of these. Their fur is all white. 
They live on other animals and fish. Early in the 


\ 3 winter they burrow deep under the snow and 
sleep until spring. 
/ Instructions 
White { Foreground 
Icebergs 
4 Pale Green-Blue—Water (build poster on this) 


Blue—Sky 
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Eskimos seem very remote to first graders until they make one with a fur hood; 
then they seem nearer. The Eskimo you draw could be Menie or Monnie, with their 
names lettered underneath. You will need white cotton for the fur around the face. 


If some can’t bring it in, some other child will probably have enough to share. A little 


goes a long way. 


(1) Draw on 9” x 12” manila paper a shoulder line. Use brown 
or black crayon. 
(2) Draw the face with an orange crayon. 


(3) Draw the hood brown or black, fill in lightly. 


Color the face in orange, make black slits for the eyes, and black hair. The nose 


and mouth can be red. Put a thick coat of paste around the face and pat the cotton 


into it while wet. Cut the Eskimo out and tack up in pairs or use for the cover of a group 


of papers. A full length figure can be drawn on 12” x 18” paper and ‘‘cottoned’’ the 
same way. This gives a splendid opportunity for older children to show figures in action. 


This face is suitable for grades one and two. 
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Here is a snowman that won’t melt. He puffs out like a real one and stays that way. 


232506! 
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Cotton is tucked in back of his body and face. Crumpled paper can be used in place of 
the cotton. He isa jolly, funny little man, one that little people understand. There might 
be a long row headed by a huge granddaddy. You need 3 pieces of paper for body, head 
and hat. Draw a large circle on white 9” x 12” paper or news stock, 12’ x 18’’; add a scarf 
or a collar. Scarfs might be plaid, striped, or dotted; use bright colors; add the buttons, 
colored or black. Cut out. For the head use 6” x 9” paper; draw another circle. Draw 
the eyes halfway down in the circle, add nose and mouth. Some eyes are round, almond 
shaped, or slanted. This gives a variety to the expression. Glasses, pipes and mustaches 
appear automatically. They can be drawn on or cut out and pasted on. Cut out the 
head. On another piece of paper the same size draw the hat to fill the paper. Colored 
paper can be used. Cut out. Arrange on colored poster paper or lightly colored news 
stock. Blue, green or blue-green backgrounds give a feeling of coolness. Put cotton 
or crumpled paper under the body to puff it out, paste along the edge only, press down 


on background. Puff out the face the same way. The hat can be pasted flat or puffed too. 
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Mrs. Goose's Skating Party 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by Author 


Ox: bright winter’s morning 
some of Mrs. Goose’s friends were 
waked up by the sound of a loud 
tapping at their doors; ‘‘Rap-tap- 
tap—”’ just like that. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” called Mrs. Squir- 
rel, sitting up in bed. She was first. 

“It’s just me—Mrs. Goose. I am 
having a skating party this after- 
noon at four o’clock. Will you 
come?” 

“Yes, of course,”’ said Mrs. Squir- 
rel, “if I can find my skates. Now 
run along and let me sleep.”’ 

“Your skates are hanging up here 
on your porch.”’ Mrs. Squirrel heard 
Mrs. Goose say that; then she lis- 
tened while her feet went plopping 
down the steps. ‘‘She’s going to 
Black Cat’s next,” thought Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

At four o’clock there was a gay 
company of animals collected on 
the bank of Blue Brook. Blue Brook 
was frozen hard with ice now! Even 
Mr. Pig had his skates, though he 
was too big and fat for fancy capers. 

“Now, all get ready,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose, happily. ‘““The best way is to 
go along toward the Wild Woods.”’ 

Very soon they all had their 
skates on. All but Mrs. Goose! 

‘“‘Why, come along, Mrs. Goose,” 
said Black Cat, cutting a figure 
eight. (Black Cat was very good at 
skating.) ‘‘We’re all ready but you.”’ 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Goose. “I 
can’t go.” 

“But why not?” asked Old Lady 
Owl, who looked a little silly on 
skates. ‘“‘You invited us to this party. 
What do you mean—you can’t go?”’ 


“TI can’t skate,’’ Mrs. Goose told 
her, snapping her black eyes fast. 
“‘Isn’t that reason enough?” 

Some of her friends began to 
laugh. ‘“‘Why, we never heard of 
such a thing,” they told her. “In- 
viting us to a skating party—and 
then saying you can’t skate!”’ 

“Well, anyway, I haven’t any 
skates,’’ Mrs. Goose said, smiling 
prettily. how can I skate?” 

‘“‘Wait—I’ll fix that,’’ said Black 
Cat. “‘I have an extra pair at home.” 
So off he dashed to get them. 

But when he got back Mrs. 
Goose was firm. “‘I don’t know how 
to put them on,”’ she said. 

“We'll do that for you,” offered 
Mr. Pig. So he and Black Cat put 
them on her large feet. 

come along,’’ they said. 
“We'll hold you up. Why, you 
couldn’t have your skating party 
unless you were there, could you?’’ 

“Well, no,’”’ agreed Mrs. Goose, 
looking a little foolish. ‘‘Perhaps I 
couldn’t.”’ 

So Black Cat and Mr. Pig held 
her—and she slid and skidded—and 
she kicked and jerked—and finally 
she just sat down on the ice. But 
when they tried to help her up, she 
said, ‘‘No, leave me alone. I think I 
can do it by myself now,” and up 
she got. 

She spread her big wings, and the 
wind caught hold of them, just like 
sails. Away whirled Mrs. Goose, 
faster and faster. ‘““Oh, look—’’ chat- 
tered Mrs. Squirrel, “‘she’s going 
too fast. She’s just spinning along. 
Catch her, catch her—”’ 
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They all sped toward Mrs. Goose, 
but they could not catch up with her. 
She went sailing out of sight, around 
a bend in the brook. 

“This is really awful,” said Mrs. 
Rabbit to Mrs. Sheep. ‘‘We might 
lose her. She might go on forever.”’ 

couldn’t go on forever,”’ said 
Old Lady Owl. 

do you know that?’’ asked 
Three-Ducks. 

“Because the ice doesn’t go on 
forever,”’ said Old Lady Owl wisely. 

far does it go?” they asked; 
but no one knew the answer to that. 
So they just whirled on and on, past 
curling bends of brook. “It’s going 
to begin to get dark pretty soon,”’ 
said Three-Ducks. ‘‘Then we can’t 
see her.” 

“‘Leave that to me,” said Black 
Cat, flashing his yellow eyes. 

“And me, too,” said Old Lady 
Owl, flashing hers. 

Suddenly—‘‘Look!”’ said Black 
Cat, stopping. He pointed to a hole 
in the ice. Yes, there was a jagged 
break; the cold black water showed 
through. 

Mrs. Squirrel began to cry, she 
rubbed her eyes with her little paws. 

Even Mr. Pig looked frightened 
and miserable. 

‘‘What’s the matter?”’’ called Mrs. 
Sheep and Mrs. Rabbit, who were 
just arriving. 

“We think that—”’ began Mrs. 
Squirrel, but Black Cat stopped her. 
He leaned forward and called down 
the hole, ‘‘Mrs. Goose—are you 
there?”’ 

“‘But how could she answer, in 
that deep cold water?” asked Three- 
Ducks. 

“She must be dived for, and 
quickly, too,’”’ said Old Lady Owl. 

“‘Then we are the ones to do it.” 
Three-Ducks were very brave, 
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quacking all together. ‘“‘We are the 
best divers.” 

So they stood in a little shivery 
row, and went down with one great 
splash. They were lost to sight, in 
the cold dark water. Little clinking 
pieces of ice floated around, making 
dreadful chilly sounds, knocking 
against each other. 

The animals all waited. It seemed 
very long till Three-Ducks came to 
the surface again. When they did, 
they had a pair of skates. Two of 
Three-Ducks had skates in their 
bills; Other-Duck had nothing. 

“Oh, those are her skates,’ said 
Old Lady Owl. “‘If you found them, 
she must be there, too. Dive down 
again, and see—”’ 

Three-Ducks were shivering badly, 
but they said, “‘Yes, this is serious. 
We'll dive again.”’ 

So they did; and the animals 
waited breathlessly. Then Three- 
Ducks came up, spluttering. “She 
just isn’t there. She must have 
floated away, under the ice.”’ 

Mrs. Squirrel began to cry harder; 
big tears splashed down her brown 
nose. Old Lady Owl was just think- 
ing what to do next when a voice 
said, ‘‘Oh, hello; there you are,”’ and 
Mrs. Goose came walking into sight 
from behind some cat-tails. 

Her friends surrounded her, all 
talking at once. ‘‘Where were you?— 
we thought you were drowned— 
Three-Ducks dived for you—we were 
all frantic—’’ and Mrs. Goose told 
them: 

“I got very annoyed at my skates, 
because I went so fast, with the 
wind blowing me that way. One 
came loose—I kicked it off—then I 
threw them both, yes, I threw them 
—just as far as I could!” 

“That was very silly of you, Mrs. 
Goose,”’ said Old Lady Owl. ‘‘You 
lost your goosy temper, that’s what 
you did. And they were Black Cat’s 
skates, too—”’ 

“I’m very sorry about it all,’ said 
Mrs. Goose. And, suddenly, she was; 
and she put her wing around Mrs. 
Squirrel, and remembered all at 
once that this had started out to be a 


**Look!’’ said Black Cat, as he pointed to a hole in the ice 


party, and that she was hostess. 
‘“‘Now, come to my house,”’ she in- 
vited them. ‘‘The refreshments are 
all ready.” 

“Oh, are they?” asked Mr. Pig. “I 
had just begun to worry about 
them.” 

“You have been worrying about 
them for at least an hour, you know 
you have,” Three-Ducks told him. 

In no time at all they were at Mrs. 
Goose’s snug little home. Someone 
built a hot fire, and Three-Ducks sat 
before it on a little blue bench, to 
dry off and get warm. 

‘‘There are plenty of little cakes 
in the cupboard,’”’ Mrs. Goose told 
them. “And a big freezer of ice 
cream on the back porch.”’ 

The animals all looked at each 
other. Ice cream—when they were 
all so cold! Mr. Pig began, “‘I think a 
hot drink—’”’ but Old Lady Owl 
shook her head at him. She knew 
how hard Mrs. Goose must have 
worked to freeze the ice cream. 

Then their hostess said, ‘‘All shut 
your eyes, and keep them shut. I 
have a good idea.” So they all did as 


she asked, and they could hear her 
bustling about, setting dishes, and 
carrying things. Then a wonderful 
chocolate-y smell began drifting out 
before their hungry noses, and Mrs. 
Squirrel asked, “Oh, what is that 
delicious smell? May we look, now?”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Mrs. Goose. On the 
table were piles of frosted cakes, and 
there was a big kettle steaming on 
the stove. 

“Hot cocoa,’ explained Mrs. 
Goose. “‘I just melted up the choco- 
late ice-cream—and put in more 
milk and sugar. So, now we have 
cocoa, instead!’’ 

Her friends all wanted to laugh, 
for who had ever heard of making 
ice cream—and then heating it over 
the fire to make a hot drink? But it 
smelled so very good, and Mrs. 
Goose looked so pleased with her 
queer sudden plan, that they all ate 
and ate and drank and drank, 
passing their plates and cups again 
and again. And Mrs. Squirrel said, 
‘What a wonderful skating party 
this has been! It has had so many 
surprises in it!” 


THE WIND PLAYS 


Old jolly wind was up and out 

Before the children were about, 

He whistled down a chimney flue, 

And shook the doors and windows, too, 
And when the children came to play 

He romped with them throughout the day, 
Played tag around the house so fast 

They heard a whiz and he was past, 


He tugged at clothes and tangled hair, 
And blew their laughter here and there, 
The wind’s a friend and you will find, 
He’s merry, helpful, strong and kind. 


—Edith Jo Thorson 
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Brownie Keepwatchee and 
the Gulp Twins 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


KEEPWATCHEE but- 
toned up the jacket of his new little 
red suit. My, how nice and warm it 
was, and how handsome he looked! 
He stuck his head out the door, 
looked up and down to see that no- 
body was in sight, then he went 
quickly back to the mirror in his 
little bedroom and turned around 
once or twice, smiling at what he 
saw there. 

“I do look nice,”’ he said happily 
to himself. “I’m going to work 
harder than ever before, because 
that’s the only way I can ever thank 
those boys and girls for such a nice 
present.” 

Taking one last look in the mirror, 
he hurried out of the door and 
started for King Noz’s palace. There, 
sitting in front of a cozy fire in his 
big living-room, was the King, 
snoring contentedly. 

“I beg your pardon!”’ said Brownie 
Keepwatchee softly. 

“Oh! What?” said the King, 
jumping up so quickly that his chair 
fell over backwards. ‘‘What did you 
say? Oh, it’s you, Brownie Keep- 
watchee! You’ve come for a new 
job, I suppose?”’ 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” answered 
Brownie Keepwatchee. “I’m ready 
for work. Did you see my new suit? 
Isn’t it lovely?”’ He turned around 
and around in front of King Noz, 
who looked on admiringly. 

*“You do look very handsome,”’ he 
said with a smile, “‘but remember, 
‘Handsome is as handsome does’ so 
you'll have to work hard to live up 
to that beautiful suit.” 

“Oh, I will,’”’ promised the little 
Brownie. “What is my job for 


January? I’m ready to start right 
away.” 

‘“‘Well—” King Noz rubbed his 
chin thoughtfully. “I think I’ll give 
you the Gulp Twins this month. 
They’ve had a tummy-ache every 
day since Christmas, and it’s just 
because they’re gulping their food 
all the time. Would you like to see 
what you could do for them?” 

yes, King Noz. I’msureI could 
do something. May I start now?” 

“Any time you like. The sooner 
the better!”’ said the King, and so 
off flew Brownie Keepwatchee as 
fast as he could fly. 

He was back in a minute. “King 
Noz,” he said hurriedly, “‘I forgot 
to ask you—where do they live?” 

‘(Do you remember Margaret, the 
girl you taught to play out of doors 
instead of staying around the house 
all the time?”’ asked King Noz. 

“Yes, she’s a regular Fresh-air 
girl now,’”’ answered Brownie Keep- 
watchee. 

“The Gulp Twins live next door 
to her,’”’ said the King, and no sooner 
had the words left his mouth than 
Brownie Keepwatchee was sitting 
right square in the middle of the 
table in the Gulp Twins’ dining- 
room. Dinner was just beginning. 
There was a plate of meat, mashed 
potato and turnip in front of the 
twins, and in front of their mother 
and father too. 

*‘Now, Jane and John, see if you 
can eat slowly today,” said their 
mother anxiously. ‘“You know you'll 
have another tummy-ache if you 
hurry so fast!’’ 

But either the twins didn’t hear 
her or else they didn’t want to hear, 
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Brownie Keepwat- 
chee held up one lit- 
tle brown hand and 
shouted, ‘‘Stop!’”’ 


because they started right in to eat, 
almost swallowing their food whole. 

“This will never do,” exclaimed 
Brownie Keepwatchee. He jumped 
over to Jane’s fork just as she was 
about to put it into her mouth. He 
held up one little brown hand and 
shouted “STOP!”’ 

Jane put her fork down and 
clapped her hands. “It’s Brownie 
Keepwatchee!”’ she said. ‘‘Look, 
John, he’s on your fork now. Listen!”’ 


more slowly! 

Chew your food. 
It will taste 

Twice as good! 
If your time 

You will take, 
You'll not have 

A tummy-ache!” 


The little Brownie hopped up and 
down as he chanted his little song, 
and John and Jane laughed de- 
lightedly. 

“If Brownie Keepwatchee says to 
eat our food slowly, then we must 
remember to,”’ said Jane seriously. 
“You were right, Mother. We must 
chew our food. Brownie Keep- 
watchee says so.’”’ 

Jane’s mother looked puzzled. 
*‘Who in the world is Brownie Keep- 
watchee?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, he’s the little Brownie who 
keeps watch of our health,” an- 
swered John. ‘‘He knows just every- 
thing about keeping well. Didn’t 
you see him, Father?” 

John’s father smiled. ‘‘No, John,” 
he said. ‘‘Maybe he’s just for little 
boys and girls to see. But, anyway, 
I’m sure he’s a jolly little fellow, and 
he’s welcome here any time. I think 
we should give three cheers for 
Brownie Keepwatchee!”’ 

And so John and Jane, who were 
going to be known as the Gulp 
Twins no longer, and their father 
and mother all gave three loud 
cheers for the little Brownie, who 
sat in the middle of the dish of 
mashed potato and smiled at them. 
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The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


THE FRIENDLY 
SNOWMAN 


Through showing the children the cover- 
picture and discussing it with them, an 
eager interest may be developed in the study 
of healthy outdoor play in winter. 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


J on and Betty had been playing all the morning 
in the deep snow. It had been the first big snowstorm of 
the season and the children were enjoying every minute 
of it. Tiny snow images wrought by their skillful hands 
were standing in various quarters of the back yard. 

But the snow image that held their immediate at- 
tention was towering high above all the others. It had 
started from a little pile of snow that Jon had rolled 
into a hard and stiff mound. 

‘“‘Let’s make this one a snow picture of dear old Mr. 
Stanton,” shouted Jon, looking across the yard to the 
window where Mr. Stanton sat so many hours watch- 
ing the children at their play. 

‘“‘We must make it so real that it will look just like 
him,”’ added Betty. 

‘‘When it is finished, may we bring Mr. Stanton out 
here to see himself?”’ asked Jon, clapping his mittened 
hands together to keep them warm. 

“Yes, yes,” said Betty. ‘‘And perhaps the neighbors 
will all recognize him, too. But we must get every bit 
of it finished before noontime.”’ 

The children knew that every day after lunch Mr. 
Stanton either called from his porch or waved to them 
from his window, depending upon the pranks of the 
weather man. They realized, too, what a keen sense of 
humor old Mr. Stanton had and how very much he 
enjoyed a hearty laugh with the children. 

“This will give him a good laugh,” said Betty, as she 
patted long strands of make-believe hair upon the erect 
and dignified head. 

“And we must not forget his pipe,’’ exclaimed Jon, 
starting to run into the house to get from Mother the 
loan of one of Daddy’s many pipes. 

“Bring the old black hat of Daddy’s that hangs in 
the hall closet,”’ called Betty. 

Her deft and clever fingers kept molding the lines 
deeper and deeper about the mouth and eyes. Then 
she patted a little lump on the end of the long straight 
nose to look exactly like the one the children had so 
often watched on Mr. Stanton’s face, wondering all the 
while why the pipe and the lump never quite seemed to 
meet. 

“Here are the hat and the pipe,’”’ said Jon, coming 
back to the snow scene. “‘And here is a black necktie 
that Mother says is quite like the ones that Mr. Stanton 
wears.” 

“Goody, goody,”’ shouted Jon as Betty stuck in two 
big black beads for eyes, making the snowman’s face look 
sharp yet kind and thoughtful. 


“Look, Jon,”’ exclaimed Betty as she tilted Daddy’s 
hat on the top of the bald cold head. ‘“‘Doesn’t he look 
exactly like old Mr. Stanton?” 

The children stood off at a distance and surveyed 
every inch of their snow statue with careful and critical 
eyes. 

A few locks of stringy white hair were added, the 
eyebrows shelved a bit deeper over the eyes and extra 
little flourishes were given to the strings of the tie. 
Old Mr. Sun was now high in the sky and trying his 
best to soften the lumpy effects of the old man’s nose 
or to add a tear or two to the twinkly black eyes. 

“Look, look,’’ whispered Jon to Betty, ‘‘Mr. Stanton 
is coming out on his porch. He has his cane and his hat 
and coat.”’ 

“Quick,’”’ whispered Betty. ‘“‘Go and help him. Bring 
him over and introduce him to himself.’’ 

But old Mr. Stanton needed very little help except 
over an occasional patch of ice treacherously hidden 
under the snow. He was laughing heartily as he trudged 
along with Jon to give his approval to the children’s 
latest snow image. 

“This is a picture of someone we love very, very 
much,” Betty could hear Jon saying to old Mr. Stanton 
as they approached the handiwork. 

“Yes,” said Betty, softly patting the snow-white 
hair. ‘‘This is a likeness of a friend who will never grow 
old because he always has time for the children.” 

The children’s eyes were fastened intently upon old 
Mr. Stanton’s face. They had not been quite prepared 
for the outcome. They had thought he would laugh and 
shout to call the neighbors to come out and see the 
latest likeness of the old Stanton man. But instead, 
the children watched two or three big tears slowly roll 
down the wrinkled face of the dear old man. Then he 
patted both the children very fondly and said, almost 
choking with emotion, “I hope the cruel old North 
Wind will hold on to himself for a while. The old man 
with the lump on his nose would like to stay a good 
many years yet with the two best little friends an old 
man could ever have.” 

Jon and Betty both realized what Mr. Stanton was 
thinking. How delighted they were then, as the hours 
passed and the frequent flurries of snow and cold 
drizzling rain kept each little strand of hair in place and 
each wrinkle from growing deeper and deeper. Even the 
birds found time to visit the friendly old snowman each 


morning and chirped their songs of long life and good 
cheer. 


WHAT MOTHER SAYS 


My mother says, “Be careful,”’ 
When I go out to play; 

And always when I’m leaving 
To go to school each day. 


She says it’s fine to watch out 
For others’ safety, too; 
And that is what I’m always 
Trying hard to do. 
—Norman C. Schlichter 
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Saving Can Be 


A Thrift Activity 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


FRANKLIN’S birthday comes this month. 
Each year it marks the beginning of THRIFT WEEK. 
Thrift Week offsets the current attitude of many of us 
“to want what we want when we want it.” For thirty- 
five years Thrift Week, sponsored by the Y. M. C. A., 
has offered us courage to say, for at least one week, ‘“‘We 
can’t afford it now.”’ 


Thrift Week can be for children a grand character- 
building time with its specializing in the teaching of 
saving, spending, honesty, charity, self-denial, and gen- 
. erosity. Benjamin Franklin was one of America’s great- 
est statesmen, the only one who signed both the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States. He was born more than 200 years ago in a 
thrifty New England family and became our first real 
apostle of Thrift. He propagated it especially through 
the printing of his little magazine called ‘‘Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,” in which he published witty, homely little 
sayings about being thrifty, about working and saving. 
These proverbs have since been translated into almost 
every language in the world. In Benjamin Franklin’s 
time an Almanac was read by everyone. 


THRIFT means careful management of money, time, 
health, property, etc. It includes how to spend, how to 
give, and how to save. Children are born spenders. A 
penny and candy to them are synonymous. The squirrel 
and his nut-gathering is just a story. It is worth a week’s 
intensive discussion to establish a rule of thrift. “Spend 
a little, give a little, and save a little.” 


‘Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.”’ 


Benjamin Franklin is a good starting point. Around 
stories of his life can be created real enthusiasm. 


The Whistle 


When Benjamin Franklin was seven years old, he 
was given a pocket full of coppers one day which he 
hurried to spend at the shop. He saw a whistle and 
bought it without even asking the price. When his 
parents looked at the little whistle, they laughingly 
told him that he had paid too much for it, in fact four 
times what it was worth. He had liked the whistle so 
much that he gladly gave the shopkeeper all he had for 
it. From this he learned the lesson of spending wisely. 
When Benjamin Franklin grew up he tried never to 
give too much for his whistle. 


The Three Rolls 


A rather funny little story is told of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. When he was a young boy, he left home secretly one 
time to get a job in New York. When he couldn’t find 
one there, he took a boat to Philadelphia. When the 
run-away hungry boy arrived in Philadelphia, he went 
to a bakery and bought three pennies’ worth of bread— 
three big long puffy rolls. He walked up the street with a 
roll under each arm and eating the third. A young girl, 
Deborah Reed, standing in a doorway of a house was 
very much amused at the strange sight. Later, however, 
she became his wife. 
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Fun Take care of the pennies and 


the dollars will take care of 
themselves. 


A Story to Tell Daddy 


(He may not believe it; but it proves.) 

Benjamin Franklin was once appointed by our 
country to represent it across the sea. He received 
quite a big salary and so in his will he left 1,000 pounds 
($5,000) to the state of Massachusetts and the city of 
Boston to show his appreciation. This will shows how 
dollars can grow. In his will he said that the money 
must be put at 5% interest and left for 100 years. At 
the end of that time the money had grown to more than 
$400,000. Then according to the will, 31/131 of it could 
be spent for public work and the rest should be in- 
vested again for another 100 years. At the end of the 
second hundred years (about fifty years yet) it will be 
about 600 million dollars, 14 to go to the city of Boston, 
34 to the state of Massachusetts. 


INVENTIONS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Harmonica Bifocal Glasses 
Lightning Rod First to propose 
Franklin Stove Daylight Saving Time 
Smokeless Chimney 


Money 


Saving money can be made quite popular if it is 
saved for a definite purpose, for skates, for a trip, or 
even for college. Begin with the penny. That’s where 
most children live. 

10 pennies=1 dime 
10 dimes =1 dollar 

Saving money isn’t an end in itself. A miser isn’t 
thrifty. Franklin says it this way: 

““A penny saved is a penny earned.” 
“‘God helps those who help themselves.” 
“‘A small leak will sink a great ship.’’ 
*“‘Save regularly, spend wisely.”’ 


Time 
*‘Lost Time is never found again.”’ 
“‘He that riseth late must trot all 


hrs: day." ” 
Time is money. 


Draw a circle representing a 
thrifty use of Time. 


Health 
*‘Health is Wealth.”’ 
“Early to bed and early to rise, 


Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.”’ 
““A good light saves good sight.”’ 


It is too bad Franklin didn’t write a proverb about a 
child crossing the street, about a child getting his feet 
wet, and taking cold, about sleeping ten hours with 
open windows, about baths, and about the care of 
teeth. Maybe, the children might write some modern 
proverbs about Health Thrift. 
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Property 
(Public, school, and personal) 


‘‘Waste not, want not.”’ 

DON’T—run across people’s lawns—be careless with 
playground equipment—chew pencils—waste paper— 
forget to change your school clothes when you get 
home—scuff your shoes. 

Last, but by no means least, in this plan of Thrift is 
GIVING. The crowning glory of possessions, whether 


they be money, property, health, or time, is sharing 
with others. 


Directions for Making a Bank 


Cut a piece of paper, colored or white, 8” x 3’’. Fold 
A over B with a 34” overlap. Paste securely. Cut a 
circle of the same kind of paper 314” in diameter. Draw 


A B 


an inner circle 2!4’’. Then cut from the outside to this 
inner circle line about every half inch clear around the 
circle. Place this on the bottom of the bank and paste 
the cut flaps to the outside. To make the top of the 
bank repeat the directions for the circle and over the 
loose flaps paste a *,’’ strip of a complementary colored 
paper. Cut a 1” slit in the center for coins to go through. 
This piece then can be slipped on and off. Before you 


paste the 8”’ x 3” piece of paper you may draw a design 
upon it. 


Directions for Making a Thrift Badge 


Make three circles out of art paper. Red—2’’, white 
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—114"", blue—1’’. Paste them according to picture. On 
the white one print THRIFT WEEK. This is to be worn 
by each child every day during Thrift Week. 


Thrift Activities in the Schoolroom 
1——-Making: 
a—Banks—according to pattern, for home use. 
b—Thrift Badge. 
2—Bulletin Board of clippings from newspapers, 
magazines. Use a border of squirrels and nuts, 
either the work of the children or cut from maga- 
zines. Display an Almanac. 
3—tThrift Posters such as, 
I’m saving for skates. 
I’m saving for college. 
4—-Discussion at Language time of making an Elemen- 
tary Budcet. 
5—Booklet of Poor Richard’s Sayings. 
6—Invite a Thrift Speaker from a local bank, 
7—Write modern proverbs. 


There are countless magazine articles on the subject 
of Thrift. Two very good ones are: 


1—‘‘Teaching Children How to Handle Money,” 
Blanche E. Welling—Sunset, July, 1929. 

2—‘*Money and the Child’s Own Standards of Living,”’ 
Thomas D. Eliot—Journal of Home Economics, 
January, 1932. 


The National Thrift Committee at 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, will furnish interesting Thrift 
material. 


Bibitsiane seems to be a real 
“‘bug-a-bear”’ for us. I have tried 
many things to arouse interest. We 
look for small words in the large 
words, for words that begin the 
same or end the same, the children 
vying with one another to see who 
can find the most. 

Since the majority of the children 
are in Second Grade the study is 
supervised. The letters are sounded 
and some child called upon to tell 
the name of each. The word is writ- 
ten on the board letter by letter as 
spelled, calling attention to letter 
formation and spacing. If it is a 


Spelling 
By MARY M. WAGNER 


family word this is shown first. We 
then study the word aloud several 
times, writing on a paper, and in 
the air. The word is then erased and 
the children attempt to recall it. At 
the end of the study period the 
papers are marked for neatness and 
improvement in writing. 

Monday and Wednesday are super- 
vised study periods. Tuesday and 
Thursday the children are allowed 
to study together, the brighter child 
working with the less capable. Mean- 
while, I work with those who have 
special difficulties, allowing them to 
work at the board. 


This year we are using Seasonal 
Helps as an incentive to good 
spelling. For September we had a 
large Apple Tree. The child who 
spelled all his words correctly could 
put an apple on the tree. Each 
month will offer a wealth of sug- 
gestions for the resourceful teacher. 

Friday afternoon those children 
who have had a perfect score, or who 
show marked improvement, may 
take part in a Relay Race. 

I have a Second Grade and also a 
Third Grade, which is comprised of 
children who have difficulty in 
learning. These devices have all 
proved helpful. 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? paid. . 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
. The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in March issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than December 28th. 

This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with a Child Who NEVER Volun- 
tarily Takes Part in Any Phase of School Activities ? 


This boy is six years old and is one of the most 
lovable children I have ever taught. His physician 
says he is physically well and I have found him to be 
very bright. He seems to enjoy watching the other 
children work and play, but no matter what kind of 
games or activities we enter into, he will never join in. 
He stands around as if he were an old man. When the 
other children approach him, he says, “I’m not in the 
game.”’ I have tried every way that I know of to get 


The Prize Award 


him to enter, without letting him know that I am 
worried about him. 

We have lunch time at which we divide lunch and 
he will never bring lunch and will never partake. He 
is of such a sweet disposition that I can’t understand 
his attitude. 

What suggestion can you offer that will help over- 
come the position this boy takes? 

—Mrs. J. J. BURNETT 


in the November 


“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The problem: ‘‘What Would You Do with the Child Who Has a Malicious Temper?’’—submitted 
by Lella Middleton. The award solution below is offered by Ruth Lois Appleyard. 


‘Joe wants attention. He wants it so much that he 
will suffer punishments in order that he may be the 
center of the group. He does not conform to society, 
because by nonconformance he can receive more atten- 
tion. Because Joe feels the lack of attention of his 
companions he tries every way possible to compensate 
for this lack by using a mode of behavior, which, be- 
cause it is contrary to the customs of society, leads him 
to temporary prominence through the magnificence of 
his misbehavior. 

‘Suppose Joe’s misdemeanors were ignored. Suppose 
the torn book were removed from the scene and quietly 
patched by Joe later. Suppose the chair were left turned 
over and Joe ignored until the temper subsided and 
then the chair righted. Suppose the scratches were 
treated likewise. Would he then receive much satis- 
faction from his behavior? But satisfaction every in- 
dividual must have. If Joe were helped to accomplish 
some worthwhile act and praised for it; if Joe helped 
someone else and were commended for it; if he went 
for a whole day or week with control of his temper and 
was then chosen for some post of honor might he not 
find it more profitable to the satisfaction of his ego 


to perform according to the accepted standards of 
society? 

“It all goes back to the old rule of satisfaction for 
habits to be strengthened and dissatisfaction for those 
to be weakened. Praise his good points, ignore the un- 
desirable ones and give no acknowledgment of his 
temper. This should give him the feeling of security he 
is needing because of the lack of attention. 

“To delve further into the ‘why’ of the problem would 
be to search for a reason for this sense of insecurity 
which is expressed in Joe’s desire for attention at any 
price. What has thrown Joe’s personality off balance? 
Why does he feel the need of excess attention in school? 
Is he discriminated against at home? In what ways are 
the home and the school failing to meet Joe’s needs? 
When the fundamental cause of Joe’s uncontrollable 
temper and his desire for attention are found and cor- 
rected, the problem will disappear. Until then, the 
method mentioned in the third paragraph: satisfaction 
for good habits and dissatisfaction for undesirable ones 
should help relieve the situation and make Joe a happier 
and better balanced child.”’ 

—RuvutH Lois APPLEYARD 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Discipline 
Tue real success of having 
good discipline in a schoolroom is 
building up an attitude of following 
the accepted patterns of conduct. 
With such an attitude among the 
students their actions will run ac- 
cording to the way that the group 
decides is the best to be followed. 
When this state has been obtained. 
the teacher herself then might as 
well withdraw from disciplinary 
measures. The youngsters can then 
run satisfactorily the discipline end 
of things themselves. 
However, there is much to be done 
to build up such standards. 


A youngster starts to school won- 
dering just what will be expected of 
him. He is ready to accept what is 
given him and to adapt it to his own 
purposes. He enters the door of a 
new room each year and meets each 
new teacher, wondering just what 
will show up and what will happen. 
The attitude of each new teacher is 
carefully weighed at that very first 
contact. He acts accordingly for the 
rest of the time. 

A wise teacher will immediately 
be saying, ‘‘we do things this way,” 
and then following it by a system of 
showing the child the best results 
are produced by conforming to it. 
Thus she can help him accept the 
attitude she desires him to follow. 
How much wiser it is to say, ‘“‘we do 
things this way”’ than “‘we don’t do 
things that way.” Negative state- 
ments are not of much value in 
building up a proper attitude. 

Conduct of people is striving for 
the approval of the group. A lot of 
this is unconsciously given and the 
person himself often does not realize 
he is striving for it. Children come 
from as many different situations as 
there are children and it is the job 
of the teacher to bind them all to- 
gether into one action pattern. Yet 
for each one it is this striving for 
approval that is the dominant force 
behind what he does. He must be a 
part of that inside circle. As soon as 
he is put out of it, he will strive to 
regain his position or else to gain 
the attention of the group by his 
actions. If they laugh at his foolish 
remarks or at his stunts he pulls, 
then he will continue to pull them 
as he is gaining their approval. If 
the teacher becomes a part of this 


inner circle and can influence them 
to disapprove when disapproval 
should occur, he usually will stop 
the trouble he is causing. 

Usually a teacher can quite easily 
influence the group to proper actions 
by allowing them certain privileges, 
which they understand thoroughly 
they will be allowed only as long as 
they use them properly. With any 
one of the group stepping out of 
line, they should be immediately 
removed. Once or twice in removing 
them will usually show the young- 
sters that she means business. 

Numberless warnings can be given 
to the beginning teacher to help her. 


Allow nothing at the first that one 
is not willing to accept throughout 
the entire term. It is always easy 
to give out on the lines when driving 
but is somewhat more difficult to 
pull them in once they are loosed 
and the team has been given as 
much slack as it can run off with. 
The same thing works for youngsters. 


Closely following this is the allow- 
ing of nothing to one individual 
which is not to be allowed to them 
all. Children resent discrimination. 
An act of such discrimination will 
quickly build up an attitude of 
antagonism and then the children 
will be completely lost to the teacher. 


The voice can be one of the most 
effective weapons of maintaining 
good discipline. It never pays to 
shout at children. That will get one 
nowhere. A well modulated voice 
can control most easily. It is just 
like watching two people stand and 
build up a good laugh just by one 
starting and in turn stimulating the 
other who commences a little laugh. 
That laugh of the second man in 
turn stimulates the first man and he 
laughs a little harder. This cross 
stimulation will continue until a big 
laughing spree will ensue, with no 
reason at all. If a teacher shouts at 
youngsters, they will in turn shout 
back at her. She will try to be heard 
above this and in a few minutes gen- 
eral pandemonium will result. It is 
often better to lower the pitch of the 
voice than to raise the tone. A low 
pitched voice carries better. 

There are times when the voice 
must be lifted, but a soft contrast 
will produce quite a desirable effect 
on those listening. A soft voice 
spoken to them will produce a soft 


response. But the effect of value in 
regulating the voice and the results 
that can be produced by contrast in 
its use must not be overlooked. 


There are no set standards of 
methods of attack for good dis- 
cipline. Each person has his own 
““‘best methods.’”’ However, the thing 
to keep in mind is that it is much 
better to keep youngsters working 
to the point they have no “‘extra’’ 
time in which to think of things to 
do that will cause trouble, than to 
allow them the chance of getting 
into trouble and then having to stop 
it. Cure disciplinary problems by 
never letting them occur. 


Maintaining good discipline is 
nothing but the use of good common 
sense. 


—HopeE HarRIN 


Simple Star Maps 


A star map can be easily made 
by first pasting together two sheets 
of 18”’ x 24” blue construction paper. 
The dark blue paper is best repre- 
sentative of the night sky. Use wet 
chalk to make the stars. Wet chalk 
does not easily rub off. The first con- 
stellation the children learn to 
recognize is quite apt to be the Big 
Dipper. Let them learn by observa- 
tion the place the dipper occupies, 
as to directions, in the heavens and 
make the corresponding placement 
on the blue paper marking the direc- 
tions. From the dipper the location 
of the North Star can easily be 
found. It is the first bright blue star 
on a line upwards from the two stars 
in the front of the dipper. Other 
stars and constellations can be 
shown in this way. 


The planets now visible can also 
be placed on the map in relation to 
the constellation pictured. The 
names of the planets should be 
printed by the star representing the 
planet. Valuable interests and in- 
formation will result from such a 
map. 


The fall and winter skies are in- 
teresting to children of 3rd and 4th 
grade and older children likewise. 
Star maps make attractive school- 
room decorations. 


—BERTHA G. RAMES 
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Month of January 


By HOPE HARRIN 


;= very first day of the year 
is a holiday—New Year’s Day. In 
America the custom has existed 
almost since the country was settled 
for people to bid a noisy good-bye to 
the old year and to greet the new 
year with much clamor and hilari- 
ous fun-making celebrations. Great 
crowds of people gather and at the 
exact second of the changing from 
one year to another much ringing of 
bells and noise-making is mani- 
fested, to tell the year that is ending 
good-bye and to welcome the year 
that is beginning. 

New Year’s Day is the first day 
of the calendar year in all countries. 
But, since not all countries use the 
same calendars, New Year’s Day is 
not celebrated at the same time all 
around the world. Christian coun- 
tries use the same calendar that the 
United States does and of course their 
celebrationscomeat thesame timeand 
their New Year’s Day is January Ist. 

This custom of celebrating the 
beginning of a new year started 
hundreds of years ago among the 
earliest of ancient nations. The 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the Jews, 


the Romans, and the Mohammedans 
all marked the beginning days of their 
calendars with elaborate ceremonies 
and festivities, although they came at 
different times of the year. In early 
Rome, New Year’s Day became the 
time for the exchange of gifts and it 
was a day specially set apart to be 
observed by giving gifts to the 
emperor. New Year’s Day has been 
celebrated by Christian churches 
from the beginning of their times 
as a day for religious celebrations. 
However, it was celebrated at times 
other than the first of January until 
during the sixteenth century when 
the calendar now used was adopted. 
When these celebrations first started 
the early fathers of the church per- 
mitted no festivities because of the 
associations the pagans and the 
heathen made with their new year 
celebrations. They allowed only reli- 
gious ceremonies. However, this 
eventually was ignored and merry- 
making to “ring out’’ the old and 
“ring in’? the new became accepted. 

In China, they close their shops and 
stores for several days during New 
Year’s celebration and make merry 
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with feasts and fireworks and a general 
exchange of gifts and good wishes. 

The Japanese have a gayer time 
even than the Chinese. Their New 
Year’s celebration lasts three days 
and for that time, no matter how 
poor a person may be, he feels he 
must provide himself with a suit of 
shiny new clothes. He visits all his 
friends and entertains them in his 
home. Children spend most of the 
time in the streets playing battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. 

In most of the other Oriental 
countries the beginning of the year 
is celebrated very much as the 
people in the United States cele- 
brate their Christmas time. 


French peasant children put their 
wooden shoes on the hearth at 
Christmas time for a gift, but grown- 
ups in France exchange gifts at the 
New Year festival. Christmas is 
more of a religious holiday to them 
and New Year’s the time for merry- 
making with gifts. At this time of 
the year they have family parties and 
visit many of their friends. 


Scotland is the country that cele- 
brates the Christian New Year with 
more spirit than most any other 
country. An old-time tradition exists 
which says that if a person is the 
first one to “‘set foot’ into a house he 
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will have good luck the rest of the 
year. This idea sent throngs of 
people into the streets at midnight 
—each one trying to be the first one 
to enter someone’s house. And each 
one has his box of cakes and spiced 
ale for, in order to insure his host 
with a bountiful year, he must not 
enter empty-handed. 

Germany also is a country that 
uses New Year’s Day as a time for 
visiting one’s friends. Elaborate 
preparations are made for guests 
who may come and it is set apart as 
a day for these visits and congratu- 
lations. 


In the United States, New Year’s 
Day was formerly set aside as an 
annual day for calling on one’s 
friends. This custom specially pre- 
vailed in New York City and was a 
time for making calls on friends 
visited at no other time of the year. 
It spread to most all parts of the 
country but the custom gradually is 
dying out and is not practiced as 
much as it used to be. 

New Year’s Day still remains as 
the time for exchanging wishes for 
good luck and prosperity the world 
around. 


Books in Review 


unreservedly recom- 
mended titles on handcrafts are 
Pottery of the American Indians 
by Helen E. Stiles, published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company, and 
Homemade Dolls in _ Foreign 
Dress by Nina R. Jordan, published 
by Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Pottery of the American In- 
dians will doubtless awaken a 
larger measure of understanding 
and appreciation than heretofore of 
the customs, ideas and feelings of 


the American Indian. Miss Stiles 
describes in detail the materials, 
execution, art motifs and symbolism 
of Indian pottery, and forcefully 
substantiates the statement, ‘‘Tell 
me what they painted and I’ll tell 
you what they were.’ There is in- 
cluded, too, an account of the ren- 
aissance of Indian pottery in 
Mexico and the present outstanding 
persons and families engaged in the 
pottery business today. Numerous, 
clear, half-tone photographs, sup- 
plied by various museums, complete 
this worthwhile study. Price, $2.50. 
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More than a hundred and fifty 
years before the time of Christ, Janua- 
ry was the first month of the Roman 
calendar. It got its name from Janus, 
the ‘‘two-faced”’ god, who was the 
character in Roman mythology that 
presided over the beginning of 
things. He was called the doorkeeper 
(janitor) of heaven. However, during 
the Middle Ages that came later the 
beginning of the year was changed 
and different places celebrated the 
beginning at various times. In 1751, 
January was restored to its place as 
the official first month of the year in 
England by an act of Parliament. 


Homemade Dolls in Foreign 
Dress offers project material for the 
small girls’ sewing clubs. The dolls 
are easily made with wires and 
scraps of cloth, and the directions 
for making them are both complete 
and simple. There are many adults 
as deeply interested as children in 
doll making, and this new collection 
in foreign dress will be welcomed by 
doll lovers of all ages. Price, $2.00. 


The responsibility of becoming 
aunts at a still tender age is placed 
upon the shoulders of Chris and 
Terry in The Young Aunts, writ- 
ten by Alice Dalgliesh and pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The two little girls study their child 
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training problem with the greatest 
seriousness, and ultimately advance 
their young charge to the stage 
where he both walks and talks. 
Adorable child illustrations by Char- 
lotte Becker. Price, $1.75. 


Bear Mouse and Waterbeetle 
by John Hastings Turner has a 
slight sophistication that will not be 
missed by adults, and can yet be 
appreciated by children. The animals 
in the story take on a warm human 
interest, and have their quirks, 
vanities and sympathies, even as we 
mortals. Illustrated by Warwick 
Lendon. Published by E. P. Dutton. 


Let’s Go to the Movies by 
William Clayton Pryor and Helen 
Sloman Pryor furnishes first-hand 
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information on how to intelligently 
base judgment on motion pictures. 
There are included chapters on 
story, direction, acting, editing, 
technical perfections, ‘‘directorial 
touches,’”’—as frequently termed by 
film critics,—selection, and the whole 
story of movie making. A discern- 
ing study of our fourth largest in- 
dustry. Published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. Price, $2.50. 


In White Camels of the Sing- 
ing Sands Myrta Hazlett Dodds has 
drawn a convincing picture of the 
life of two Arabian children in their 
desert home. Mrs. Dodds spent 
many years living and working with 
her missionary husband in the Near 
East, and the background of her 
stories is authentic. Splendid illus- 
trations in color and black and 
white by Margaret Ayer. Published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Price, 
$2.00. 


The virile beauty of the Island of 
Bonaventure, as described in Vera 
Andrus’ Sea-Bird Island, is ap- 
parent in both the text and the 
illustrations. The story concerns the 
eleven-year-old son of a fisherman, 
whose trips around the island with 
visitors reveal many fascinating 
sights, one of which is the thousands 
of seabirds—cormorants, gannets 
and many others, who nest on the 
island’s red rocky cliffs. Well illus- 
trated and clearly written. Pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. Price, $1.75. 


Adventure stories will always have 
a prominent place on the juvenile 
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bookshelf. San Bao and His Ad- 
ventures in Peking, written and 
illustrated by Marian Cannon, is a 
tremendously appealing little story 
of a small Chinese boy in the city of 
Peking. The make-up of the book is 
notably artistic, and the illustra- 
tions, in alternate tints of blue and 
yellow, are delightfully effective. 
Published by E. P. Dutton. Price, 
$1.50. 


Pixie on the Post Road by 
Eleanore Hubbard Wilson, published 
by E. P. Dutton, is an early nine- 
teenth century mystery adventure. 
Pixie, the little foundling left at an 
inn on the Boston Post Road one 
dark Hallowe’en night, has many 
pleasantly exciting experiences. Illus- 
trated by the author. 


Color is the dominant theme of 
The Gay A B C, with its variegated 
pages, enhanced by gay borders. 
Little informal stories in large hand 
lettering and four color illustrations, 
done with childlike simplicity, ini- 
tiate the very young to the alphabet. 
Written and illustrated by Fran- 
coise. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


Seemingly a good value is the 
photographic picture book, Tobe, 
by Stella Gentry Sharpe, published 
by the University of North Carolina 
Press. Large in format, with excel- 
lent unposed photographs by Charles 
Farrell, the book depicts the life of a 
six-year-old colored boy and his 
family on a farm in North Carolina. 
Price, $1.00. 
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